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PLAYING FOR LIFE 

Billy Talbert’s own story 
of his fight 
against the odds 
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Jockey Brand Makes 
Fashion News 

Shirts Inspired by "jockey silks" 
Catching On With Men Everywhere 

The voice of fashion has never spoken more forcefully than in 
these handsome Jockey brand shirts! Here is the warmth of 
color... the brilliance of pattern... the sheer excitement of lei- 
sure-time living. Wherever well-groomed men seek out relax- 
ation and comfort, you'll find them sporting the colors of 
Jockey brand. Available in 3 host of fabrics, colors 
and patterns (most of them wash 'n wear). Enjoy 
exclusive Jockey shirt quality on every leisure occasion. t 
Four dollars and up. 

Fashioned by ths House of jj H 
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The Sparkle Corps 



/ou’rc looking at one of our new Service Station 
. Inspection Teams. These ten women — plus a corps 
of men — visit Union Oil Stations regularly. 

They check the rest rooms to make sure they’re as 
spotless as you expect them to be. They check the entire 
station to make sure it’s clean and safe. 


We began this new service to reinforce the Union Oil 
dealer’s day-to-day housekeeping because we know 
a safe station and a clean rest room are as important 
to you as the finest gasoline and service. 

YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Writs: Chairman of the Board, Union 
Oil Company, Union Oil Center, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Company OF CALIFORNIA ~"JtJ 

manufacturers ok royal triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
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The Peugeot ‘403’ has suddenly become 
one of the most wanted of all imported 
family sedans. Room and comfort are 
two big reasons (foam rubber padded 
leatherette seats; 5-6 passengers; over- 
size trunk). Economy is another (30 
mpg on regular gas and easy upkeep). 

It’s highly maneuverable. Very 
“park-able!’ And the price of 
$2250 (East and Gulf Coast 
P.O.E.) includes : sliding sun- 
roof, whitewall or 
Michelin “X” tires, 

4-speed synchromesh trans- 
mission, heater-defroster, pad- 
ded dashboard, cloth or leather- 
ette upholstery, electric clock, 
windshield washers and “sleep-on”seats. 


PEUGE 

the new Sportsedan from France! 
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The debonair veteran of in- 
ternational tennis, whose life 
story begins this week on page 
76. achieved success despite 
an ailment which many felt 
would cripple him for life. 

Fk..h.gr„pk c bn Philippe Hallman 


Next week 



► The undefeated filly Silver 
Spoon could make the 85th 
Kentucky Derby one of the 
most exciting ever. A review 
of the probable field, plus 
illustrations by Joe Kaufman. 

► In color. Cattle Rancher 
Rill Miller tracks down, las- 
soes and brings back alive 125 
pounds of snarling mountain 
lion in the high plateau coun- 
try of northern New Mexico. 


► The presumption of a fight 
between Floyd Patterson and 
Brian London leads Martin 
Kane to comment on London 
in the ring and Patterson in 
some recent sparring sessions. 


hsh'.’-d weekl'y by* TI NIK* Inc!*. 54o 
No. Michigan Ave.. Chicago It. 
III. This issue is published in a Na- 
tional. Kastem, Midwest. West 
Coast and Southern edition. Sec- 
ond-class postage paid at Chicago. 
III. and at additional mailing olli- 
cis Subscription: t'.S. & Canada 
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Engineering excellence, ad- 
vanced features . . . balanced 
design ... a pleasing personality 
—all are in the Olds tradition! 
And Oldsmobile’s styling leader- 
ship means your Olds will he in 
fashion for years to come. 


Boating fun is 
in the bag . . . 




with a Klepper folding boat! 


PACK UP A KLEPPER like luggage, stow it in your trunk, take 
it by train or plane, even on your back. Assemble it in 
minutes, without tools , at the water's edge. 

SAIL, PADDLE. OUTBOARD, water ski, where you will, on 
coastal waters, lakes and rivers. Hunt, fish from it. or 
explore remote waterways. KLEPPER boats go anywhere. 
RUGGED, FAST, SAFE, KLEPPER boats have sailed oceans, 
made polar expeditions, won world championship races 
shooting rapids, here and abroad. 

UNSINKABLE with built-in air tubes, they make a great 
family boat too. Choose your favorite from the KLEPPER 
line, from $239.00 complete. 

HANS KLEPPER CORPORATION, Uclimvi Importin ind D.sUibutors 
120 GriaawIcISl, No York 14. N. V./OCAIERS INQUIRIES INVITED 


HANS KLEPPER CORP. 

820 Greenwich St. ^ 0 0 ' 
N Y. 14, N. Y. 

Please send me your complete 
catalogue No. 55. 


Address— 

City— 
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Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do {/Oil fttPOr 
playing the Davis Cup finals 
some place other than Forest 
Hills? 



JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES 

Secretary of Slate 
Waohimjlon, D.C. 


Yes, as long as the games are played on 
grass. I played my tennis at Princeton 
on grass. The real name for the game is 
lawn tennis, not tennis. Why can't areas 
that want Davis (,'up matches grow grass? 
This country has beautiful golf greens. 


u 


Yes and no. The last time I played in the 
championships at Forest Mills, spectator 
interest was not too great. In California 
we'd get much bigger crowds. The only 
problem is the grass, which makes the 
best surface. 


VICTOR DENNY 

Preside nt, I'SLTA 
Seattle 



I have no prejudice. On the Continent, 
most tennis is played on clay. We will in- 
vestigate every possible location thor- 
oughly and try to play in locations which 
will do the most for the game and where 
we will get the best attendance. 

continued 



NEW! FIRST 2-STOP SERVICE TO BOMBAY! 


Very important new flight. New York-Rome-Karachi-Bombav! Very 
important time-saving. Little more than 24 hours’ flying time! You fly 
radar-guided DC-7C’s all the way. You’ll find food and service fit for a 
maharajah— yet fares start at $1163.20* round-trip (Economy Class) 
from New York. Also— daily flights to-Europe, Africa, the Middle East. 
First-class or the new Economy accommodations. Fly now— pay later! 

NEW YORK • BOSTON • CHICAGO • CLEVELAND • DETROIT • MIAMI • MONTREAL ■ NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO • WASHINGTON, D C. • ’FARES SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT APPROVAL 
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TOMMY ARMOUR 


recommends an idea and a 
device that can take as much 
as ten strokes off the aver- 
age golf game. He says: 

/ recommend this device because I 
think it is the greatest aid I have ever 

sere for 77 \ll\<. I "II / \<;. / 

liavi’ been testing this " pull /dan" 
and tracer for more than a year, and 
I think it is the help that many 
/flavors — both amateur ami profes- 
sional — have been looking far. It is 
offered ivith a money-hack guarantee. 
Try it. 



It's an actual fact that 
the “Pull Method” and 
the PULL TRACER have 
enabled players to take 
as much as ten strokes off 
their scores in a few 
days, and sometimes 
with only an hour or 
two of practice. 

SEND THIS 
COUPON NOW 

Patou Research t.o horn lories. Inc. 
215 Chesterfield Parkway, 
fast fan sing. Mich. 

Enclosed is Five Dollars. Please 
send me the illustrated brochure. 

" The Pull in Coif’ and the PI 1.1. 
TRACER, a device that will con- 
stantly check my golf suing, uith 
your two-weeks money-hack guar- 



HOTBOX continued 


OR. CHARLES MALIK 

President 

f ’.V General Assembly 
Washington, D.C. 

Why change something that is a tradi- 
tion? I played tennis at the American 
University of Beirut, at Harvard and 
after college days, both on grass and clay. 
I prefer grass. Move the Davis Cup only 
if grass courts can be guaranteed. 



No. In this changing world wo should take 
a second look at traditions before casting 
them aside. The Rose Bowl wouldn’t be 
the Rose Bowl if you peddled it around. 
Championship tennis should be played 
on grass courts. 


PERLE MESTA 

Ex-Minister to 
Luxembourg 
Washington, D.C. 




Of course. What’s so sacred about the lo- 
cation? The Davis Cup was played in 
Boston and Brooklyn long before Forest 
Hills took the championships. So why 
shouldn’t other areas see the Davis Cup 
matches? 


KENNETH GIFFORD 

Former president and 
chairman of board 
Schick, Inc. 

Hal Harbour, Fla. 

Yes. Although it takes years to build a 
tradition, the fact remains that every 
sport that is spread around has benefited 
through increased interest. Hold tennis 
championships in different places and 
interest, will increase. 


RENVILLE McMANN 

Past president, 
USLTA 
Netr York 

I'm neither in favor nor opposed, but the 
average football or baseball stadium is 
not a fit arena for championship tennis. 
Certain factors are important: the stadi- 
um, local organization and facilities, dif- 
ference in time zones, press coverage, etc 
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For School and College DISCOUNT TICKETS 
and Track, Tennis and Basketball CLINIC 
DETAILS, please write to John L. March, 
2553 Brainard Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio. 

Thurs* Frb, Sot. Evenings it 7:30 
Finals on Sunday Afternoon al 1:30 
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Inevitably, men of discrimination discover the 
qualities of DAKS. DAKS are cut in the tradi- 
tional English slimline, yet their light weight is 
inherently American. And never before have 
these faultlessly tailored, self-supporting trousers 
been offered in such a wide variety of fabrics, 
colours and shades. Now is your time for DAKS. 


Prices from S29.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking 
shorts, $14.00.) You will find DAKS in fine stores 
from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports 
Inc., Dept. SD. 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 5-7445. There are also 
DAKS for women : skirts from S22.95, slacks and 
walking shorts. 


Tailored by S. SIMPSON Ltd., London , England 
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\6iive had your 



Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer 
sign for better tire care . . . better 
tire values . . . convenient credit terms. 


WE GUARANTEE: If a 

Steel-Cord Safety 
from any cause— 

1. Pay for your road^ 

2 . Replace the shield' 

3 . Give you full allow 
unused tread-wear 


Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield— made only by 
Goodyear — will not go flat if punctured, torn or blown out. They let 
you drive on for 100 miles or more — at reasonable speeds — regardless 
of tire damage. 

Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in spares made with 
nylon and steel cord. If you have a puncture, or blowout, or any kind 
of tire damage with these shields protecting you, you don’t stop. You 
simply drive on ... on the air in the “ inner spare ”. . . as though nothing 
had happened. 

Where and how do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? Just see 
your Goodyear dealer. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

GOOD 

Watch “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 



ONLY THE AIR in the outer chamber 


escapes if the tire iscut, torn or blown 
out while driving. Reserve air in the 
inner spare immediately supports’ 
the car, lets you drive on 100 miles 
or more at reasonable speeds. 
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last flat tire ! 


Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
Shield ever goes flat — 
we will: 


t> 



You can have the Captive-Air Safety Shield 
in either of these two Goodyear tires— from 
Rambler and Lark sizes on up to Imperial, 
Lincoln and Cadillac sizes. 

♦In the rare event that you should have to 
take advantage of this guarantee, simply 
rail the nearest Goodyear dealer. 


service 

■*> 

at no cost 
-ance for 


o THE blue circle of SAFETY p 

means that these tires can be equipped 
with the new Captive-Air Steel-Cord 
Safety Shields at moderate extra cost. 1 


NYLON 


DOUBLE 


EAGLE 


if tire is damaged* 


^TEAR 


< 8 > 

NYLON CUSTOM 
SUPER-CUSHION 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Captive-Air, Super-Cushion. Double Eagle, T.M.’a, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company . Akron, Ohio. 
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RARELY 
THERE COMES 


MEMO from the publisher 


A GREAT 
FRAGRANCE... 




I K you ask Charles Goren, as many 
have and more will, "How do you 
feel about people as kibitzers?” he 
will look you in your twinkling eye 
and say, "Best people I know.” 

If the answer takes you by surprise 
or you give the least glimmer of not 
getting his point, he will say further, 
"How could 1 possibly teach bridge 
if I didn’t have someone leaning over 
my shoulder?” 

This is by way of introducing this 
week’s illustration, which might be 
captioned, "How do people feel about 
Goren as a kibitzer?” For right after 
Easter hundreds and hundreds of the 
customers of the Jordan Marsh Com- 
pany. Boston’s largest department 
store, had their perfect chance to ex- 
press an opinion on this hardly con- 
troversial matter. The general im- 
pression was easy to come by: “Goren 
is the best kibitzer we know.” 

It all happened in Jordan Marsh’s 
new and commodious Fashion Center 
during a week-long program called 
Play Bridge with Charles Goren. The 
daily schedule included bridge movies 
in which Goren acts as commentator; 
a Goren lecture followed by a period 
for questions from the audience; and 


bridge parties for the ladies every aft- 
ernoon, and on Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings for the whole family. 
At these Goren took on the formida- 
ble task of kibitzing some 200 players 
at once; but to watch him do it, it 
seemed so simple — and as much fun 
for the master as for the pupils. 

During the pre-Easter week, tick- 
ets for party tables were distributed 
without charge in various sections of 
the store to customers who came in 
to request them. To no one’s sur- 
prise, but certainly to the gratification 
of both Jordan Marsh and Sports 
Illustrated, which sponsored Gor- 
en’s appearance, they were an almost 
immediate sellout, if such a word de- 
scribes what’s free. 

This was the first time bridge has 
been the featured event when Sports 
Illustrated has joined forces with 
a leading retailer to demonstrate the 
advantages of selling with sport. But 
it was only the latest in a long array 
of marketing innovations Sports Il- 
lustrated has had the pleasure of 
sharing with merchants. 

One store official described the pro- 
gram: "As effective as a grand slam, 
doubled and vulnerable.” 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


o 



Star of “Allas Jessa Jamas. 
A United Artists Release 
In De Luxe Color. 


“When I travel, I always cam' my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” 

Spendable anywhere, good until used, 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. 

Charges, only a penny a dollar. 



AMERICAN EXPRESS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

MONEY ORDERS • OREOIT CAROS • TRAVEL SERVICE ■ FIELD WAREHOUSING • OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING ■ FOREIGN REMITTANCES ■ FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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— 

Galey & Lord’s lustrous, 
two-ply cotton in 
this rugged “Parbuster” jacket 
by Golden Fleece. 
Bright, foulard lining 
and matching ascot 
lend a prized, uncommon touch. 

Galey & Lord 

1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK l». N Y 


What’s 

Olds 

Got... 

that makes it sell so well ? 



OLDSMOBILE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Olils i itsis Less Than 

You'd Guess! An Oldsmo- 
bile does look expensive. In fact, 
many guess that an Olds costs 
much more than it actually does. 
But you'll find there's a Rocket 
to fit ’ most every pocket! And 
Olds delivers excellent fuel econ- 
omy, low-cost maintenance, too! 
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No other Jet to Europe ofTers you the extra comfort 
of Pan Am's exclusive first-class lounge. 


Halfway to Europe between cocktails and coffee 


Don’t plan to catch up on your reading. 
There’s t<x> much to take in, too much to 
talk about on your Jet Clipper* flight. 

While the stewardess removes the last 
cordial glass from your dinner table, she 
reminds you to set your watch five hours 
ahead and tells you that there’s barely 


enough time to finish a chapter before you 
sec the lights of London. 

Pan Ain Jets are fastest to London, and 
the only Jets to Paris and Rome. And this 
summer. Pan Am is increasing its schedules 
to include as many as four Jet flights a day 
to Europe — with deluxe President Special 


service available on ever)- one. You can 
also fly economy-class Clipper Thrift serv- 
ice, if you wish, with fares starting as low 
as $453 6 °t round trip. 

For reservations or information, call 
your Travel Agent or any of Pan Am’s 61 
offices in the U.S. and Canada. 



Pan Am Jet Clippers... world's fastest airliners., the only economy-class Jet service.. 

the only Jets to all three capitals: London. Paris and Pome 





A joy to see, to wear . . . Avondale Cottons in Companion Colors to mix and match to your heart’s content. And these 
lively colors stay fresh and bright through suds and sun. Upkeep is easy. Avondale Cottons are Perma-Pressed for wash and 
wear with little or no ironing. So look for the Avondale tag on the smartest clothes . . . like this Puritan sportswear, for 
instance, By-the-yard, too, at popular prices. At fine stores near you. 

Mill replace l»bt ic or rotund purchase price, Avondale Mills. Comer Bulldlni. BIrmtnfhjm. Alabama. 




SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the ireek 


baseball [t look *om* doing in a tew 
areas (see fi<t';e IK), bul major leagues even- 
tually got season off ground. New York Yan- 
kees. ruined out twice, finally got to play 
Boston, and even Casey Stengel was satis- 
fied when Boh Turley pitched two-hitter 
and Yankees won 3 2- Meanwhile. Chicago 
White Sot were off with whoosh, took three 
straight from Detroit 7, 5 3. 5 3 and 
counted Early Wynn's 250th pitching tri- 
umph among their blessings. 

Although one series does not a season 
make. San Francisco fans had good reason to 
rejoice. Giants swept three games from St. 
Louis, 6 5, 5-2, 6 3 and stood just a smidgen 
ahead of Milwaukee Braves, who beat Pitts- 
burgh 8 0. 4 3. 

HOCKEY Toronto squeezed past Boston 
3 2 and confidently moved against Montreal 
iri Stanley Cup finals. So confidently that 
Toronto Coach Punch Imlach was moved 
to boast'. "We're going to beat them in six 
games. It's all settled. 1 don't see any reason 



MONTREAL'S RICHARD (16) BEATS BOWER 


for playing this series, unless, perhaps, for 
the money." But the old pros weren't listen- 
ing. Canadicns used goals by Henri Richard 
(see aborr), Ralph Backstrom, Andrf* 
Pronovost. Dickie Moore and Marcel Bonin 
to heal Maple Leafs 5 3 in opener. Two 
nights later. Claude Provost bulleted two 
long shots past busy Toronto Goalie Johnny 
Bower, and Montreal won again 8-1. 

basketball Minneapolis Lakers, who 
shocked St. Louis out of Western playoffs, 
were no match for title-hungry Boston Cel- 
tics in NBA final (see />«9»' 156). With magic- 
handed Bob Cousy directing show. Celtics 
caught Lakers with their defenses down, 
hauled them back to reality 123-110, 118- 
113 to complete four-game sweep. Quipped 
Boston's Red Auerbach, with more truth 
than facetiousness: "Why be modest, this is 
a great team." 

swimming A dedicated bund of young 
mermaids churned up three-day white wa- 
ter storm in West Palm Beach's Howard 
Park Pool, and the most vigorous churners 
were teen-age Kuuska sisters of Berkeley. 
Calif. Sylvia. 16, won 400-yard individual 
medley in record 4:58.2 and 500-yard free- 
style. picked up two third places and swam 
on two winning relay teams for 22 points to 
share scoring honors with Indianapolis' 
Becky Collins (see page 16). Sister Bat. 
13, scored in four events, beefed up dad's 
Berkeley YMCA team total to 78 points, 
more than enough to win A AU title. 


FOR THE RECORD 

boating MIT. skippered hi/ Hill Widnnlt anil 
Dennis Posey, Sharpe Trophy, uilh 56 pis., Prod- 

bowling - FRED MARCUSSEN, Bradley, 
all-rrenls. uilh l. IS.' for f, games: ROBERT 
('.(PI. SOS', Miehigan College of Mining ,L- Tech- 
nology. singles, u ilh HOC. JAMES D tl IS. Pare, 
ami ED PC LET'/., Rhode Islam/, doubles, uilh 
1,167, nail, inlerrollrgialt ehampionshi)is. Si. Louis. 

boxing -/.ORA Tol.I.EY. lo-rountl ilr.- i , on orer 
Willi Bcsmonoff, heavyweights, Drnrer. 

ALEX MITEh'F. '-round KO orrr llarold Carter, 
hearywrighls. .V ru- York. 

dog show CH EYES'lXO STAR DE l.l 
CHAP Skye terrier , turned hy Waller (landman, 
New York, best-in-show, Virginia Kennel Club, 
Kiehinonil, I'd. 

golf DOW T l \ STEP WALD, Teeniest,,. f|„ . 
(healer Greensttaro i.V.C.I Open, with 478 for 74 
holes. 

II Call ROYER. Columbus, Ha., Lake Charles 
I La . I nrilalional, u-ilh ST 8 for 72 hales. 

BETSY PAWLS. Spartanburg. S.C.. Bahe Za- 
har ins Open, with 216 for Si holer, Beaumont, Terns. 

HOUSE RACING TALENT SHOW 
Laurel Maturity, I I , m., by 1 1 j lengths arer Piano 
Jim, in 1:50.1 .5, Laurel, .lack Leonard up. 
ATOLL: 828.600 Gotham S..1 l 16 m..by , i length 
arer Intent ionnlly, in I ;1.1, Jamaiea. Eddie .A r- 


juoo - Sol'THERN CALlFORNI 1. will, ft pis., 
nail. A AC rhampinnships. San Jose, Calif. Grand 
rhamplon: I. IN Wool) WILLIAMS, Air Torre 
heetvy weight, orrr Sumi Nosacki, 1 .10- poumlrr 
from Gardena, Calif. 

soccer ENGLAND, orer Scotland, l-o, before 
100,000 fans, Wembley Sladimn, London. 

steeplechase racing MAINSTAY: My 

Lady's Manor point-to-point, ,J m„ by 8 lengths, 
in 6:S0, Monk-ton, Md. Ben Murray up. 

SWIMMING Si 1 . 1 / I RCCSK \. Berkeley Calif. 
YMCA, 100-yard iml. medley is 1:58,2 meet rec- 
ord anil Aou-varil freestyle in S:4fi.6; SHIRLEY 
STUBS, Miami Shores CC. too-yard freestyle in 
57.7: MOLLY BOTKIN. Los Angeles \C, 450- 
yard fresslyle in 2:ii. CAPIN CONE. C. o 
Houston, lOO-yaril barkslroke in 1:01.3 and 
400-yanl Imrkslroke in 4;4ti.4; LINDA CLARK, 
Los Angeles AC, loo-yard breaststroke in 1 : 1 . 1 , 6; 
SL'SAN ORDOGII, Seattle, 2SO-yard breaststroke 
in 3:21.3: NANCY RAMEY. Seattle. 100 -yard 
butterfly in I :H4: BECKY COLLINS, Indianapo- 
lis Ritiera Club. 200 -yard butterfly in 4:1 6. s 
meet record : BERKELEY'S CA T RVVSKA, 
CAROLYN SCHULER. ANN BANCROFT and 
SYLVIA RC CSKA, ( 00 - yard freestyle relay in 
3:5! ‘,6 and ’, 00 -yard medley relay in 1:45. i (meet 
record 1 ; IRENE MACtMiNALD, Los Angeles 
-AC, 1-meter dive with ktk.tS points: BARBARA 
SCE GILDERS, Detroit .AC. ,t- meter , lire with 
i61.5 points, A A C senior women's individual 
indoor champions. If. Palm Beach, Fla. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., YMCA championships, 
with 87 points, C olorado Springs, Colo. 

TABLE TENNIS ICHIRO OCIMCRA, Japan, 
orer Zallon Brrc:ik, Hungary, 26-28. 22-40, 
21-17, 41 14, men's title: TCJIE EGVCHI. 
Japan, orrr Kimihyo Matsuyaki, Japsin, 41-18, 
41 4.1,11 I <1.17-41, !• 40, women's singles, Eng- 
lish Open championships, London. 

TRACK AND FIELD DALLAS LONG, CSC, tossed 
shot 61 feet 6 inches la unofficially belter worltl 
rerord in erhibition. Tempe, Ariz. 

PENN ST A TEand WINSTON-SALEM STA TE 
TEACHERS, each won three relay titles, Qnanti- 
eo rVn. i Relays. 

mileposts RESIGNED: EDDIE ERDE- 

LATZ, talented Nary football coach, one of game's 
most astute strategists; suddenly, because "it has 
been increasingly iliffirult lo adjust to rarying 
conditions" see page 75'. 

DIED: MARIO DE BERNARD! . 66, doughty, 
wispy, white-hairal Italian pilot who set world 
speed reeortls in I !*4<>e, led Itoly to Schneider Cup 
victory at Norfolk, t'u, in 18 46. was his country's 
first jet pilot: when heart failed as he was slanting 
his Dragonfly, a tiny, two-cylinder. AO-horsepowcr 
single-seater which he hopes! to fly across A t- 
lanlir, at Rome. 
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CAN DO WAGONS 



22 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM - AMERICA'S LARGEST SELECTION 



. <_ '/ , K~r v 

r-i w O w 



PLYMOUTH Deluxe Suburban 
— one of 10 models 


DODGE Custom Sierra 
— one of 4 models 


DE SOTO Firesweep Explorer 
— one of 4 models 


CHRYSLER Windsor Town and Country 
— one of 4 models 



for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more 


How Chrysler Corporation engineering has built 
extra “muscles”, extra sitting and carrying room, and extra 
features into the best looking station wagons on the road 


There are wagons and wagons. Some 
designed mostly for looks . . . some 
for price . . . some for hauling. But 
anything they can do, these can do 
better! 

For these are the Can Do wagons, 
engineered to fit the needs of every- 
body in your family. Here’s what 
we mean: 

Performance 
winning engines 

— successors to the 
top winners in Mo- 
bilgns Economy 
Run in ’57 and '58. 

We build ’em big but thrifty) 
for dad. Seats fold flat to the floor 
at a touch, to give you over 95 cubic 
feet of carrying space in back. Up 
front, the engines have plenty of 
brute go-power — but they’re penny 
pinchers too. Chrysler Corporation 
engines won top honors these past 
two years in the famous Mobilgas 
Economy Run. 


steering. Total-Contact brakes put 
extra stopping muscle under your 
foot. Makes it easy to drive like an 
expert! 



Rear-facing third seat is safest ever 
designed, for kids. Tailgate can only be 
opened when window Is down and you can 
control window electrically from up front. 


We build ’em with extra-safe 
“play room’’ for youngsters. 

Third seat faces back. "‘Tuck the 
kids in” and they’re safe, happy and 
out of your hair while you drive. 
(Notice: there’s no awkward over- 
head rear window on our wagons.) 



Locked hidden luggage compartment 

available in 6-passcnger wagons, keeps 
valuables safe while car is unattended. 

Extra safety and convenience for 
the whole family. Huge wrap- 
around windshields: safety glass all 
around; steady, dependable electric- 
wipers; safety rim wheels that keep 
tire from jumping off in blowouts — 
all are standard equipment. 



Why just wonder if these big beau- 
ties can do what they look like 
they can do? Drive one this week. 
And bring the whole family — that’s 
who we build our wagons for! 



Pushbutton driving, pushbutton heater 
and air conditioner — and power steering 
that works full time (not just on and off ). 




We build ’em easy-handling for 
mom. These are the only wagons 
with pushbutton drive. Touch a 
button, touch the gas— and go! 
Constant-Control power steering 
takes only 1/5 the effort of ordinary 


Sparc tire hidden in the fender. Out of 
the way — but easy to get at. You can 
change tires without unloading cargo. 


Some features described here may be extra 
equipment on some Chrysler Corporation 
wagons. Ask your dealer, please. 


A drive will bring out the difference great engineering makes 


Can Do Wagons of The Forward Look 
from Chrysler Corporation 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DE SOTO • CHRYSLER 



SCOREBOARD 



G I LBEYS 


Gilbey s Cm is i lie one uin 
(list 1 1 1 < m I 111 1 -) countries 
and servet I around I he w orld 


"The world agrees on GILBEY’S, please ’!” 

GILBEY S DISTILLEO LONDON ORY GIN. 90 PROOF 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W.&A. |NJ 
GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, 0. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



1 5-year-old from In- 
dianapolis' Broad Rip- 
ple H.S.. was second 
throe times in AAl' 

veranec paid oft when 
she upset Nancy Ra- 
mey in 200-yard but- 
terfly in record 2:16.8. 


JOHNNY si.oan, huhy- 
faced Army private 
from Chicago with in- 
st inct of killer on hand- 
ball court, took full 
name to warm to his 
task, but polished off 
Bob Brady 21 20. 21 
0 to retain national 
title at Los Angeles 




At. 1,0 PEZ ju.. 17, 
whose dad spends his 
summers chasing Yan- 
kees, raised gleam in 
A1 Sr.'s eye when he 
made first start on 
mound for Tampa's 
Jesuit H.S., pitched 
7 l no-hit win over 
Plant High at Tampa. 


MKS. CHIltSTINF. VEN- 

Aiu.K. 36. of Atlanta, 
got "biggest thrill cf 
my life, with dogs any- 
way." when perky 
Pekingese Chik T' Sun 
pranced off with 100th 
best -in-show at Inter- 
national Kennel Club 
event in Chicago. 



HALLO WELL I’H I 'Item 1 .1,. 
Harvard Rugby cap- 
tain. wears victory 
smile after hard-hitting 
Cantabs scored early, 
successfully held off 
challenging Amherst 
3 0 in final of annual 
Bermuda Rugby Week 
college competition. 




JOHNNY Kt’NDl. A, one 
of basketball's able 
nice guys, waved good- 
by to pros after his 
Lakers lost to Boston, 
returned to Minnesota, 
where he starred in 
1036 37. to try to pull 
ailing Gophers out of 
hole. 



hep STOREY, veteran 
NHL referee, resigned 
in wrath after Presi- 
dent Campbell said he 
"froze" in Montreal- 
Chicago game. Blazed 
Storey: "This is like 
a three-ring circus, and 
officials are being made 
I he clowns." 
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beautiful way to share your success! 


One of the most satisfying things in life is to share your good fortune* with those you 
love. Resorter 19, big sister to the ski champion's favorite Resorter 16, is a wonderful way 
to do it. Fast, and safe, she’s a thrilling ski-boat, with Century's famed hydrodynamic bottom 
that provides smooth agility and maneuverability, even at exceptional speeds. On sultry 
summer days, make your own cooling breeze with the smoothest, most comfortable run- 
about ride possible. On family cruises and picnics, there's leg-stretching room for all. 
There's shade and dryness with the slide-back top and wide bow overhang. Exquisitely 
upholstered and appointed, genuine African mahogany planked hull, and triple-braced 
bottom in Century’s famed tradition. Literature on request. 





CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX 350, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN, Subsidiary of d2rt/a4* * '&}***&* *, New York City 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


HOT IN 
THE COLD 


There was snow in Chicago and rain in \eir York, bn I 
elsewhere the weather was clement enough to permit 
major league baseball its earliest start iir history. The 
April games produced some June performances by old 
familiar names: Warren Spahn shut out Pittsburgh, and 
his colleague. Lew Burdette, beat them again the next 
day. Sam Jones, the sad one, defeated the sadder Cardi- 
nals. his teammates less than a month ago. Ilobin Rob- 
erts and Don Sewcombe staged the season's first pitching 
duel, Roberts winning 2 I. Xellie Fox cracked off Bee hits 
on Opening Day, one of them a home run that won the 
game. There were good performances by younger, newer 
faces, too; Bob Anderson pitched the Cubs to victory over 
the Dodgers. Yada Pinson helped Cincinnati beat Pitts- 
burgh on Opening Day, and ( leorge Anderson gave the 
Phils a win with a clutch single. These youngsters, and 
others, had won their jobs during the two-month train- 
ing season which preceded Opening Day. Some of them 
were assured of jobs from the start. Others had to bat- 
tle nnrf hope. Hut none had the challenge, nor the op- 
portunity. that faced a youthful outfielder named Gary 
Geiger of the Boston Red Sox. If he played well as the Red 
Sox barnstormed their way to an Opening Day rendezvous 
with the Yankees, Geiger would open the season in left 
field, substituting for the incomparable Ted Williams. 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

T he Red Sox had spent the week before the open- 
ing of the season touring the steaming, dusty towns 
of Texas with the Chicago Cubs, making one-day stops 
in Dallas, Fort Worth, Corpus Christi, Victoria and 
Houston. They traveled in blasting heat, by bus and 
plane, playing cards, swapping bad jokes, reading news- 
papers and sleeping. Mostly sleeping. It was a hectic, 
uncomfortable trip; up early, bus to a ball park, play a 
game on a field often bumpy and covered with flowers, 
shower in cold water, dress in cramped, sticky quarters, 
and travel on, in the heat, to the next town. 

Despite Ted Williams’ publicized absence, the ball 
parks were filled, shirt-sleeved crowds in cowboy hats, 
string ties and ornamented boots. In the endless stretches 
beyond the short outfield fences, little Texans waited 
impatiently for home runs. Each day, when the lineups 

continued 


Baltimore triple play, first ever made on Opening Day, 
had Senators' Bob Allison helplessly trapped at second base. 





OPENING 


WHITE SOX, WHO HAD TERRIBLE START 


IRE RED-HOT THIS YEi 



) W 




HOT IN THE COLO fttiif i iiued 

were announced over the public-ad- 
dress system, the big cheers were re- 
served for the Texas boys: Jim Bus- 
by, Pete Runnels and Murray Wall. 

The hopscotch aspect of the tour, 
the constant pick-up-and-go, made 
the memory of days just past a bit 
hazy. Yesterday’s hotel room, coffee 
shop and desk clerk fused with those 
of the day before, and the day before 
that. After one game, when the team 
had gathered in the bus, Tom Dowd, 
Boston’s doughty little traveling sec- 
retary, was giving thought to where 
the team should dine prior to contin- 
uing on to Houston for the night. 

“Why don’t we eat back at the 
Robert Driscoll?” asked Jerry Casale, 
a cigar-smoking young pitcher from 
Brooklyn. 

“You mean drive 100 miles, all the 
way back to Corpus Christi?” one of 
the players replied. 

Casale looked astonished. “Oh, 
yeah, that’s right,” he said. “We’re 
in Victoria. I forgot.” 

For Elijah (Pumpsie) Green, the 
first Negro to be included on the Red 
Sox roster, it was a bitter trip. Since 
he was not permitted to live in the 
hotels where the team was staying he 
roomed with the Negroes on the Cubs 
and therefore traveled with the Chi- 
cago team. i"I’m the foreign corre- 
spondent with the Chicago Cubs," he 
said wryly.) He looked nervous and 
unsure in the field. At Fort Worth, he 
threw an easy ground ball high over 
first base, allowing two runs to score. 
The next day, at Corpus Christi, he 
fumbled a double-play ball, finally 
picked it up and threw it into right 
field. The day after that, at Victoria, 
he learned that he was no longer a 
member of the Red Sox, that he was 
back in the minors. 

BETTER FOR GARY 

Life in Texas was considerably 
more pleasant for Gary Geiger, a lean, 
quiet youth who was the team stand- 
out during spring training. Geiger 
came to the Red Sox via Cleveland, 
via St. Louis, via Sand Ridge, 111. 
(pop.: 125). The Cardinals signed 
him as a pitcher, age 1 7, two days after 
he graduated from high school and 
bundled him off to the depths of their 
farm system. He pitched for three 
years and although he won 20 games 
in the Pony League in 1955 it became 
apparent that the youngster could 
swing a bat left-handed better than 
he could throw a ball right-handed. 


He was transferred to the outfield. 

“Musial came up that way," Gary 
was told. 

“I know,” he said. "Sand Ridge is 
just 80 miles south of St. Louis. I 
was always a Cardinal fan.” 

“Have you tried to pattern your- 
self after Musial?” he was asked. 

“I guess you could say that,” he 
replied. 

During spring training with the 
Cardinals in 1957, Geiger’s smooth 
swing and successful results made 
him the camp attraction. The Cardi- 
nals placed him in Triple A, with 
Rochester, but he hit only .223. Losing 
faith, St. Louis left him off their ma- 
jor league roster that winter and, to 
theirsurprise, he was drafted by Frank 
Lane of the Cleveland Indians. As a 
drafted player, he had to spend 1958 
in the majors. Again he did not hit 
well and he sat on the bench for a 
large portion of the season. Last De- 
cember, when Lane wanted Boston’s 
center fielder Jimmy Piersall for his 
own, he offered the Red Sox Vic 
Wertz in return and, as a dividend, 
Gary Geiger. Boston accepted, and 
Geiger, at 21, was playing for his 
third major league organization. 

“I was upset when I had to leave 
the Cardinals," says Geiger, “upset 
that they didn’t think enough of me 
to put me on their roster. But this 
last trade, to Boston, was just fine.” 

It was as a dividend, a throw-in, 
that Geiger reported to spring train- 
ing in Scottsdale, Arizona two months 
ago. Since he was an outfielder trying 
to make a team that had Ted Wil- 
liams and Jackie Jensen as outfielders, 
plus four others with considerable 
major league experience, he had, it 
seemed, little hojrtt of making the team 
this year. But when the exhibition 
games began, Geiger hit and kept 
hitting, better than anyone else on 
the Red Sox. Still, he might have 
been cut when the team broke camp 
had not Ted Williams injured his 
neck. With Williams out, left field was 
open, and Geiger had his chance to 
break into the starting lineup. His 
play in Texas on the way east to 
Opening Day would be decisive. 

In the first game, in Dallas, Geiger 
didn't play. The next day he did and 
got a hit, a topped ground ball which 
he beat out. That night, standing 
around the outside of the Statler- 
Hilton in Dallas, some of the players 
were kidding Geiger about the hit. 

"That’s all right,” said Geiger. 
"Sam Jethroe used to pick up a lot 
of hits like that.” 


"Yeah,” said Haywood Sullivan, 
the 6-foot 4-inch catcher, “but where 
is Jethroe today?” 

"He had three years in the majors,” 
answered Geiger. “If I get three years 
in the majors I’ll consider myself 
lucky.” 

The next morning, a Monday, the 
team flew to Corpus Christi, 350 



in texas Gary Geiger waits patiently in 
the Boston locker room for game time. 


miles to the south. The hostess on the 
chartered Braniff plane said, “Wel- 
come, Chicago White Sox,” and of 
course got a loud reaction. Gary 
played gin rummy with his friend, 
Herb Moford, a pitcher from Ken- 
tucky. Jackie Jensen, who isn’t hap- 
py in planes, spent much of the trip 
in the cockpit, a cure recommended 
by one of the pilots. 

Geiger wasn’t feeling well before 
the game in Corpus. His stomach 
ached, he said, so he was not in the 
starting lineup. A number of the 
players were ailing, a virus it. was 
thought, and Gary was afraid that 
he w'as getting it. Nevertheless, he 
pinch-hit in the fifth inning and 
singled sharply to center. He felt bet- 
ter. That night he and three other 
players ate at a Mexican restaurant, 
took a walk to the bay and then back 
to the hotel. In his room Gary ordered 
a “snack,” a salad and a grilled cheese 
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sandwich, and watched the Academy 
Award show on television. 

On Tuesday, two days before the 
trip to New York, the team traveled 
north to Victoria by bus. Gary, feel- 
ing poorly again, slept part of the way. 
Two seats behind him, Dave Sisler, 
pitcher and Princeton graduate, spent 
the two hours discussing pension plans, 
his own bad eyesight and spring train- 
ing without Ted Williams. 

SPRING EXCITEMENT 

"There’s excitement in the exhibi- 
tion games when he’s around. All of 
us know that the fans in the small 
towns have come out to see Williams 
get a hit. He usually bats only twice 
in exhibition games. He stands up 
there and the fans get excited and 
we can feel their excitement. The 
question is. will he give the fans their 
hit? It’s uncanny how often he does. 
That particular excitement is miss- 
ing this spring.” 

The game in Victoria lasted 11 
innings. Gary Geiger played them all 
and played them well. In the fifth 
he almost hit a three-run homer. The 
ball took off, high and deep. Right 
Fielder Lee Walls went back to the 
fence and looked up. But the strong 
wind took hold of the ball and kept 
it in the playing field, so much so 
that Walls finally had to charge tor- 
ward. The ball fell safely for a single. 
Defensively Geiger glided over the 
ground making his plays. Once, when 
a runner threatened to tag up and ad- 
vance on a long fly ball, Geiger 
caught the ball and threw a strike 
to second, driving the runner back. 

After the game there was another 
long bus ride, this one to Houstop. 
At first the bus was hot, then, as 
the air conditioning came on, it was 
drafty. Jim Busby, feverish and 
coughing fitfully, sprawled across two 
seats, trying to sleep. Geiger, sitting 
beside Moford, slept and talked base- 
ball. It was a miserable three hours 
and it was not surprising to learn, the 
next morning, that several of the 
other players, Frank Malzone and 
Ike Delock among them, had come 
down with the bug. 

The game in Houston was to be at 
night, so Gary slept late, then spent 
the day eating, having his short hair 
cut even shorter, seeing a movie. 
Green Mansions, with Moford (they 
thought it was awful > and dressing 
in his room for the game As it turned 
out, the game was called off because 
of rain, the first rain, incidentally, 
the players had seen in 45 days. That 


night Manager Mike Higgins an- 
nounced his starting lineup for Open- 
ing Day. If a right-hander started 
for the Yankees, Gary Geiger would 
be in left field for Boston. Casey 
Stengel announced that Bob Turley, 
his star right-hander, would be the 
Yankees' pitcher. Gary Geiger had 
made it. 

Thursday morning, theentireteam, 
except Jensen (who was traveling by 
train , gathered at the airport in 
Houston for the plane to take them 
to New York. Spring training had 
lasted seven weeks and the players 
were eager to get going. As the plane 
left the ground, Vic Wertz gazed out 
the window and murmured, "Good- 
by, Texas, thank God.” 

Six hours later, Gary Geiger, from 
Sand Ridge, 111. (pop.: 125), was in 
the biggest city in the world. The Sox 
stayed at the Commodore. "What a 
lousy place this is,” complained one 
player. "No television in the room. 
You have to order it special.” 

Friday, Opening Day, was a mete- 
orological mess. Heavy rains canceled 
the game. The next day was better, 
but not good enough. The team went 
to the Stadium and got into uniform. 
Geiger wandered out to the dugout, 
sat on the bench and watched the 
rain form puddles on the red pebble 
path that encircles the field. 

"Big, isn’t it?” said someone, 
pointing toward the outfield. 

“Uh huh,” Geiger replied. 


“You nervous?" he was asked. 

"Uh huh,” he answered. 

The rain never ceased, and once 
again Opening Day was postponed. 
It began to look as though Gary Gei- 
ger would be deprived of his chance 
to open in Yankee Stadium. 

Like many small-town boys who 
find themselves in the big city, Gary 
stuck reasonably close to the hotel 
during the two rainy days. He ate 
in nearby restaurants and spent the 
rest of the time watching television 
(specially ordered! in his room. 

Finally, on Sunday, he got to play 
his game in Yankee Stadium. Gone 
was the blasting Texas heat, gone 
were the string ties and ornamented 
boots, and, of course, gone were the 
Chicago Cubs. The temperature was 
in the 30s, the fans wore overcoats 
and huddled in blankets, and 
the Yankees . . . well, the Yankees 
hadn’t changed a bit. They beat the 
Red Sox 3 2 on a late-inning home 
run. Pitcher Bob Turley gave up 
only two hits in the game. Gary 
batted three times and went out three 
times, the last a strikeout. He did 
throw Hank Bauer out at third base 
to stop one Yankee threat. 

Summer may find Gary Geiger, like 
so many spring hopes, back in the 
minors, getting needed experience. 
But even so, it is something, at 22, 
to have opened the season playing 
in place of Ted Williams in Yankee 
Stadium. end 
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River Oaks: 
Showcase 
of Tennis 

Houston’s lavish invitational tournament is 
the first big meeting of the season for 
amateur tennis. Topflight players love to 
perform at this king-size Texas show. 


B ig-time tennis in the United States conies out 
of hibernation each spring in the River Oaks 
Invitation Tournament at Houston, Texas. This is 
the first major gathering of the amateur clan— Davis 
Cup hopefuls and top-ranking stars aiming at the 
grass-court campaign three months away. 

No tournament, not even Wimbledon or Forest 
Hills, is held in a more opulent atmosphere. This is 
a Texas show and Texans give it Texas treatment, 
which means it is king-size and first-class. 

The setting is the multimillion-dollar River Oaks 
Country Club in the heart of the Houston suburb 
bearing the same name. The vast, sprawling club is 
fringed with the mansions of men who' made their 
millions in oil and other enterprises, such as cotton, 
shipping and ranching, in and around this thriving 
metropolis. Initiation fee in the club is $10,000, and 
there's a waiting list from here to San Antonio. 

The tournament itself, celebrating its 25th anni- 
versary this year, has seen the passing parade of 
the tennis elite, from Ellsworth Vines right down 
through Don Budge, Bitsy Grant, Bobby Riggs, 
Jack Kramer, Gardnar Mulloy, Vic Seixas and Tony 
Trabert. 

The elevated box seats in the picturesque stadium 
are sold years in advance. The air of wealth is every- 
where, but there also is the simple warmth of south- 
ern hospitality. Ladies are fashionably dressed in 
the latest from New York and Paris shops. The men 
are a curious mixture. Some look as if they had 
stepped out of a Brooks Brothers show window and 
others are Texans from their ten-gallon hats down. 
Giant moss-covered trees and the unusual orange 
limestone courts paint a colorful backdrop. 

The city of Houston has grown remarkably in the 
past 25 years, and so has this great tournament. 
It has matured into a highly desirable stop on the 
tennis circuit. Players beg for invitations. Last Mon- 
day Co-chairmen Browne Baker Jr. and Hal Childers 
and Club Pro Andrew Jitkolf blew the starting whis- 
tle to set off this week of the best in amateur tennis. 


^^Loss-DRAF’ED TREES around wooden stadium form soft, 
luxuriant background for tennis-loving Texans at Hirer Oaks 





Old-World elegance of sheltered, tree-shaded boxes con- 
trasts with hotly contested matches on orange-colored lime- 
stone court. Here Barry MacKay serves to Luis Ayala of Chile. 


C^ouutside boxes line the four sides of the center court. 
Tennis-hungry fans eagerly book them in advance for once-a- 
year appearance of leading amateurs from all parts of the world. 





Smartly clad Houston so- 
cialites make River Oaks Club 
a center for community social 
life during tournament week. 
Husbands join wives late in 
the afternoon and on weekend. 
Here Mrs. Gizette Foxhall 
(left) and Mrs. Natasha Raw- 
son chat during lull in matches. 






Sun-drenched players Barry MacKay (foreground) and Luis Ayala, last 
year’s finalists, change courts on odd game. Heat, humidity are rough on players. 
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The Rivals 

AS somebody used to ask, what in 
the world interests women? Well, 
competition, for one thing, and last 
week brought a small, impromptu 
road race in documentation. Sweep- 
ing up to London Thursday night in 
her gleaming black, chauffeur-driven 
Rolls-Royce, returning from a visit to 
her sister’s castle at Windsor, came 
Britain’s Princess Margaret. Bowling 
along from the airport in her twinkly 
black, chauffeur-driven Humber came 
France’s Brigitte Bardot into the 
same stretch of road. And so it befell 
somehow that, mile after mile, some- 
times at speeds up to 80, the two 
limousines raced along, with now 
the Humber, now the Rolls ahead. 

Who won? 

The princess, of course. There are 
limits beyond which even a screen 
star may not presume. But Brigitte 
was gallant in defeat. "Most allur- 
ing,” she said of Margaret. Had the 
princess recognized her? “I don’t 
know,” said B.B., “but she looked at 
me very hard.” 

Danger at 180 mph 

TN the 10 weeks since its opening, 

Florida’s new Daytona Interna- 
tional Speedway has been the scene of 
seven high-speed spin-outs, two of 
which were fatal to the drivers (SI, 
March 2; April 13). When Bill France, 
the president of the Speedway, set 
out to create the fastest automobile 
racing track in the world he built bet- 
ter than he knew: the Daytona Speed- 
way makes it possible for Indianapo- 
lis-type racing cars to reach— and 
maintain— speeds (180 mph and up) 
at which their handling characteristics 
are unknown and danger factors are 
enormously multiplied. Sadly Bill 
France announced the other day that 
big car competition will be suspended 
on his new track, and that the 300- 
mile race scheduled for Independence 


Day will be shifted to Durham, N.C. 

"We think we have the fastest and 
safest track in the world here at Day- 
tona,” said France, “but it needs a 
full evaluation. We want the car own- 
ers to accept the track as a challenge 
and do more experimenting with 
speeds of 180 and more. Between now 
and next winter— we’ve got a big 
car race tentatively set for February 
— we think they’ll find the answers. 


“The most critical problem,” he 
went on, "is keeping the wheels on 
the ground, keeping them in traction. 
One man here drove two Thunder- 
birds in sports car races. One had a 
locked differential and the other had 
a free one, the kind where one wheel 
can spin faster than the other. 

"With the locked setup, one of the 
rear wheels has to slide around the 
continued 


“I’m broken up too, men, hut suddenly it all became just too confining.” 
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curves; in the free one, it doesn’t. The 
free rear-end steered much better. 

“Now the big cars use locked dif- 
ferentials. They slide a little at the 
corners. At Indianapolis, this is fine; 
it is not a banked track and they 
don’t reach our speeds. Our setup is 
different here. Maybe we can’t afford 
to slide at 180 miles an hour. Let’s 
investigate it.” 

There is also, said France, the prob- 
lem of aerodynamics. A car doing 
180 mph in a 30-mile wind is on the 
verge of being airborne, and devices 
are needed which will keep it on the 
ground. There is the problem of fuel 
consumption — in a 100-mile race the 
weight over the rear wheels dimin- 
ishes by 320 pounds. And there is the 
fact that big car drivers on the Day- 
tona track were not even aware of 
their enormous speeds. 

Economically the new track will 
suffer little from the suspension of 
big car racing. Stock car competition 
will continue, and it is the track’s big 
moneymaker anyway. Meanwhile, the 
owners and designers of Indianapolis- 
type cars will be welcome to use Day- 
tona for experimental work. Even- 
tually, France hopes, they will work 
out changes in the big cars which will 
allow them to set startling new rec- 
ords in safety. 

Hurry, Hurry 

XTo tickee, no shirtie is the time- 
honored law of the Chinese laun- 
dry; no roomie, no tickee will be the 
law of the Rome Olympics. Although 

Th ey Said It 


the 1960 Games are still almost a 
year and a half away, Olympic offi- 
cials, hotel men and the city fathers 
of Rome are already bracing them- 
selves for an avalanche of visitors 
from abroad. Luxury hotels (many 
of which are already booked solid), 
private dwellings, motels, schools, re- 
ligious institutions and trailer camps 
are all being called upon to lay out 
welcome mats, but with every poten- 
tial bed for visitors taken into ac- 
count the city cannot muster more 



than 120,000. Conservative estimates 
of the number of foreign visitors ex- 
pected range from 120,000 to 130,- 
000. Hence, no foreign visitor will be 
allowed to buy a ticket for the Games 
without proving first that he has a 
place to sleep. 

The Rome Lodging Office (address: 
Piazza Barberini 21), one of several 
agencies set up especially to cope 
with the tourist inrush, has already 
placed reservations for 40,000 people, 
including 10,000 Americans. Hotels 
and pensions are booking reserva- 
tions abroad through 100 or more 
officially approved travel agencies 
which will also buy Games tickets 
(for the U.S. : American Express Co.). 

Distrustful as always of the light- 
hearted Italian way of doing things. 


West Germany’s travel bureau DER 
is busy attempting to corral reser- 
vations for 500,000 German sports 
fans. To the casual observer all this 
might seem to augur a beautiful fu- 
ture for the hotel men and shopkeep- 
ers of Rome, as well as those sports 
fans wise enough to get their reserva- 
tions in early. But not all Romans 
were so cheerful. "It's all very well,” 
said one gloomy hotel man last week, 
“for the Olympic officials to be opti- 
mistic about the future. That’s all 
right for them. For us it’s a different 
story. We’ll make lots of enemies be- 
fore this is done.” 

The Latest with Skiatron 

rnnE ups and downs of Skiatron of 

America, the pay TV concern, are 
nowhere better reflected than on that 
outsized barometer called the stock 
exchange. Skiatron’s stock, for exam- 
ple, tripled to $9 in 1957 when word 
first began to leak out that the Los 
Angeles Dodgers would be Skiatron’s 
partners in West Coast baseball. 
Since that time, Skiatron stock has 
had its downs (to 3 5 C) on the discour- 
aging news that it might cost $30 mil- 
lion to $60 million to get it started in 
a single city, and its ups (to 9 again) 
on reports from the company that 
pay TV was just a matter of months 
away. 

Last week Skiatron had another 
such report, specifically that it would 
begin West Coast closed-circuit tele- 
vision of Dodger and Giant games by 
April 1, 1960 (not, incidentally, as 
reported earlier by Skiatron, by July 
1, 1959). But at the same time it 
announced it had entered into an 
“agreement” for pay TV in other 
sports, including hockey, boxing, bas- 
ketball and track, with the Chicago 
Stadium Corp., James D. Norris, late 
of the International Boxing Club, 
chairman. 

Skiatron’s press relations man 
couldn’t describe the agreement in 
detail but said it was “probably the 
most important television-sports pact 
accomplished this year.” Skiatron 
stock was selling at 9 on Monday 
when the news was announced. It 
had seesawed to 8?s by Friday. 


national sports council of brazil, oh direct orders from President 
Kubitschek, to the touring Santos soccer team upon learning that race- 
conscious South Africa had banned four of the team's Negro players: 
"Leave that locality immediately to avoid further affront to Brazilian 
commonweal and conscience .” 

sammy white, Boston Red Sot catcher, wagging a finger at prices as one 
reason for the shortage of good men in his specialty: “A kid can get a 
fielder’s glove for $8, but a good catcher’s mitt costs $25.” 

casey stengel, New York Yankees manager, explaining why he was 
wearing pajamas under his coarse woolen baseball uniform: "My skin’s 
been itching ever since I shook hands with that Frank Lane feller.” 
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The Type We Seek 

An alumnus has recommended you 
as an outstanding student athlete. 
This is the type of individual ire seek, 
to maintain our high educational 
standards as well as to further our 
athletic needs. 

tewis Qualls, the 18-year-old to 
whom such phrases are ad- 
dressed from all over the country, 
is not just the type that basketball 
coaches look for, but the archetype. 
He stands just a trifle over 7 feet 
tall. He is an honor student at Hous- 
ton’s Smiley High School > his I.Q. 
is 136) and he will graduate this 
spring. Sixty-four colleges, ranging 
from Kilgore < Texas) Junior College 
to lordly Notre Dame, have offered 
him scholarships. 

Enclosed you will find a question- 
naire which I wish you would fill out 
and return to me at your earliest 
convenience. 

To the basketball coach who gets 
him Qualls will be ham and eggs, 
money in the bank and dreams come 
true. To the one who has had him 
for the last four years, Smiley High 
School's coach. Herbert Beard, he is 
a sort of handmade marvel. "When 
I picked him up out of a P.E. class in 
the eighth grade he was 6 feet 10 
inches and weighed 265 pounds,” 
says Beard. “People made fun of 
him. They said he’d never play hall. 



that he was too clumsy. I tried to 
tell him that those people who were 
laughing at him would be paying 
some day to see him play.” 

They paid. And Qualls repaid 
them — and Coach Beard — in victo- 
ries. With Qualls on the squad, Smi- 
ley High School won 129 games, lost 
27 and won the state championship 
twice. “And,” says Beard, “we had 
the hardest schedule in the U.S. We 
never played anything but Four-A 


teams and we were Three-A." i He 
refers to the Texas Interscholas- 
tic League's system of classifying 
high schools according to size and 
resources.) 

Qualls's scoring average was a rela- 
tively modest 19 points a game. But. 
says Beard, “we didn't feed Qualls to 
make him score. We used him for de- 
fense, as a rebounder and as a decoy. 
When you have a boy 7 feet tall and 
he sticks his hand up and it reaches 
9 feet 7, it throws the opposition's 
shooting off.” 

We hare had a great deal of experi- 
ence with tall boys here, and they hare 
been very fine basketball players. 

"We'd walk in a restaurant or some 
place and people would look at me 
like they thought I was crazy,” says 
Lewis Qualls, speaking not of his be- 
havior but of his height. “But I got 
to where I talked to people and met 
people and it didn’t bother me. They 
usually ask, ‘How's the weather up 
there?' That gets pretty old. 'Fine' 
is about all I say.” 

Qualls is a fair-skinned, crew-cut 
boy who limits his remarks, when- 
ever possible, to single words like yes, 
no and fine. The fact that basketball 
coaches want him the way ordinary 
men want a Cadillac pleases him but 


has not changed his point of view. 

I am looking forward to your visit- 
ing our admissions office, seeing our 
campus and enjoying one of the many 
athletic events available here. 

"I'll be a while making up my 
mind." says Qualls when people ask 
him which of the 6-1 schools has the 
best chance. "I like the idea of those 
trips." On a recent weekend he vis- 
ited Austin to see the Texas Relays 
and the campus of the University of 
Texas. In the future he will proba- 
bly visit Oklahoma and Minnesota. 
“Every one of those invitations he 
gets,” says Coach Beard, "he invites 
me to go with him. He even wants 
me to go to Minnesota.” 

The shrewdest planners think 
Qualls should spend a year in a jun- 
ior college for seasoning, and then 
transfer to a university for the major 
phase of his basketball career. This 
would give him the best combination 
of maturity and eligibility. But to 
this proposal Qualls answers, surpris- 
ingly, “No. I'm not going to college 
just to play basketball. I want an 
education. I’d rather go to just one 
school and stay there.” He plans to 
study accounting in college and then 
enter the business end of the oil 
continued 
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industry. He would, naturally, choose 
a company with an employees' bas- 
ketball team competing in the high- 
skilled industrial leagues. 

"Coach, / don’t mind telling yon, 
this boy simply fascinates me." 

Not all basketball coaches agree 
that Qualls is a finished player — not 
even all those who have bid for him. 
“The boy needs more stamina, more 
coordination, more experience,” says 
one Southwest Conference coach. 
“His actual value won’t be known 
for another year or two. Hut you 
have to reach for him now, because 
what if he turned out to be a really 
great player— and what if someone 
else should get him?” 

Facts and Figuring 

I F you are reading this, you will 
be no more surprised than we are 
as a 4-year-old-going-on-5 magazine: 
the Washington experts who figure 
America’s cost-of-living trends have 
just asked Congress for $4,600,000 
for a four-year re-study of the whole 
basis of their original calculations, 
which date from 1949. 

Since 1949 we Americans have 
somehow refused to stand still in our 
habits. We earn a lot more dollars, 
and in unexpected ways, and spend 
them in a rousing variety of ways 
unexpected by the statisticians of 
1949. Random items: one-third of the 
employees of General Electric are now 
busy making things that did not even 
exist before World War II. More peo- 
ple live in suburbs and exurbs. There 
has been a fall-off in the wearing of 
formal clothes and a big increase in 
the wearing of sports clothes, includ- 
ing skin-diving equipment. 

And the New York Giants live in 
San Francisco now. We could have 
told them. 

* Inadequate Conditions’ 

W hen we left Sir Edmund Hill- 
ary, you’ll remember, he was 
leaning back in his chair in Auck- 
land, N.Z. awaiting reply from Peking 
to his request to pass through Tibet 
so as to attempt Mt. Everest again 
on the unclimbed north face (SI, 


March 30). He has his answer now in 
a letter dated February 24 which is 
written in English and has taken an 
inexplicably long time getting to 
Auckland. “We are not able to satisfy 
your request ,” the letter says, “due to 
inadequate conditions.” 

What the inadequate conditions 
consist of the note does not say. Per- 
haps the Chinese foresaw the Tibetan 
uprising that was to break out a short 
time later. Or they may have intended 
an oblique reference to a three-man 
Russian team which also has designs 
on the north face. “If that is the case,” 
said Hillary, “it is unlikely I will get 
permission until the Russians can say 
they got to the top first.” 

For the record, Sir Edmund asked 
the Chinese for permission to climb 
“Mt. Everest.” But Peking does not 
officially recognize Everest; Sir Ed- 
mund was refused permission to climb 
“Chumulangma” — presumably the 
way the Panchen Lama spells it. 

View from the Terrace 

TTvrn Ralph Sans, his wife and two 
-F children, golf was a way of life. 
But then it could hardly have been 
otherwise. Their home, in Ramsey, 
N.J., was a bare 30 feet from the edge 
of the Ramsey Golf & Country Club 
course and hard by the third tee. And 
windows on three sides of the house, 
facing the fairway and its water haz- 
ard, afforded the Sanses a year-round. 



He trained for his matches 
Without much hope; 

He skimped on the road work 
And skipped the rope. 

—Robert Fitch 
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sunup-to-sundown view of golf and 
golfers that even the caddies don’t 
see. 

They could see, for example, the 
women who teed up their balls in the 
rough. They could watch, with con- 
tinuing fascination, the double four- 
some that played day in and day out, 
holidays included, weather permitting 
or not. And, from the comfort of their 
living room easy chairs, they could 
witness the occasional “snifter” tour- 
naments in which the winner of each 
hole was rewarded by temporary pos- 
session of the traveling trophy, a bot- 
tle of whisky. “They were the best 
games to watch,” said Mrs. Sans. “By 
the second time around, the leader 
usually had to cross the bridge over 
the water hazard on his knees.” 

But there were other golfing types 
the Sanses could not view with the 
same detachment. They were the 
players whose game was off after only 
two holes. And faced with an over- 
water carry, they demanded com- 
plete silence and respect from the 
Sans family. One day a man clubbed 
the Sanses’ Labrador retriever uncon- 
scious. Its bark was distracting, he 
said. 

Another day a woman told Mrs. 
Sans and the children to be quiet. 
(They were singing nursery songs in 
the kitchen.) They watched silent- 
ly while the woman neatly plunked 
her shot into the water. And on yet 
another day a man hooked his ball 
into the Sans backyard. Furious, 
he told Mr. Sans to stop sprinkling 
his lawn because he was “making 
it muddy.” 

Four years ago the adult Sanses, 
golfers themselves but weary of it all, 
asked the club either to limit playing 
hours or alter the third hole. The 
club (to which they belonged) re- 
fused. So the Sanses, who had settled 
before the course was laid out, took 
the matter to court. And after pro- 
tracted litigation in three courts, 
they got the relief they sought from 
the New Jersey Supreme Court just 
the other day. But it was really too 
late, ^ull up to here with golf and 
golfers, Ralph Sans, his wife and two 
children sold the house and moved a 
good 12 miles away. end 



ALLIANCE AT THE SUMMIT 


I T took a hale and hearty President 
of the U.S. only five minutes after 
arriving in Augusta, Georgia last 
week to pull off his city clothes, pull 
on his golf togs and get out on the 
links. Reporters could scarcely re- 
member having seen Ike in better 
shape, and Doc Snyder pooh-poohed 
suggestions that he might overdo. “He 
needs exercise, not rest,” said the 
White House physician of his boss 
and principal patient. 

From Helsinki, by way of a tabloid 
newspaper in Hamburg, Germany, 
came rumors that Moscow’s doctors 
were saying much the same thing to 
their boss, Nikita Khrushchev. They 
were, in fact, specifically recommend- 
ing that he too take up golf; they 
were, that is, according to the rumor 
mongers in Helsinki, who may not 
know that there is not a single golf 
course in the Soviet Union. 

There are, to be sure, four weed- 
covered holes of a once fine capitalis- 
tic course still extant at the Russian 
(formerly U.S.) embassy in Budapest 
and the ratty remnants of another 


course at the Russian-run Diplomat’s 
Club in Iron Curtain Bucharest, but 
they are a long way from Moscow. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
Nikita Khrushchev will take his doc- 
tors’ advice in this respect (if, indeed, 
they ever gave it ) and that is a pity. 
It is a great pity, for whatever the 
doctors may have had in mind from 
a medical point of view their sugges- 
tion is one which might well point 
the way to ultimate success at the 
summit. The picture of Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev, both stubborn men, 
glaring at each other in futile dis- 
agreement over Berlin is not necessari- 
ly an encouraging one. Add to the 
picture, however, an inviting vista 
of rolling greens and fairways seen 
through the conference room win- 
dow-something like the Augusta 
scene described in Herbert Wind’s 
story on page 38, “not a cloud in the 
sky ... a balmy breeze. . . .’’ Con- 
sider the conference in a new light: 
the devoted golfing buff and the ap- 
prentice just learning the thrill of the 
long, clean drive and the subtle chip 


shot. Presume as well that both are 
itching to get out and practice. 

Under these altered circumstances, 
the disagreements over Berlin that 
now hold the world in nervous abey- 
ance might quickly become mere an- 
noyances to the principals involved 
—annoyances to be settled efficient- 
ly and amicably for the sake of more 
important challenges just beyond the 
first tee. 

Oh, there would be disagreement at 
the summit all right, as Ike w'atched 
in despair while Nikita for perhaps 
the 48th time dropped his left shoul- 
der at the crucial point of his swing. 
There would be disagreements as the 
dictator insisted that he knew better 
than Ike or even Tommy Armour 
how to blast that pesky pill out of the 
sand. But the disagreement would be 
aimed at a noble rather than an ig- 
noble purpose. Its end result would 
b$ alliance against an enemy more ter- 
rible and tyrannical than any bomb 
yet devised— the small white pellet 
called a golf ball. And all of us might 
win the game. end 
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SIX CREWS OF WASHINGTON VARSITY CANDIDATES WORK THEIR SHELLS THROUGH CHOPPY AFTERNOON WATER ON PORTAGE BAY 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

COAST MUSCLEMEN 
BEND TO WORK 


T hk muscular young men on these 
pages, bending to their work in 
sturdy concert, are oarsmen at the 
University of Washington (above) 
and the University of California. For 
both crews, the rowing season opens 
this weekend. But of more concern 
to both is May 9: on that day they 
meet one another in Seattle in a West 
Coast rivalry so fierce and tradition- 
al that the baseball antagonism be- 
tween the Los Angeles Dodgers and 
the San Francisco Giants, by con- 
trast, smacks of a nonagression pact. 


SHOWING STRAIN OF SPORT. CALIFORNIA HOPEFULS DRIVE SHELL OVER WATER 


BEAR CREW TAKES SHORT BREAK DURING 





Until the season gets under way, it 
will be too early to predict how the 
Washington-California regatta will 
go. Washington, which sent a vic- 
torious crew to Moscow last year, lost 
all but two men in the first boat 
through graduation. And in January 
it lost famed A1 Ulbrickson, the 
Huskies coach who resigned after 32 
years. But it gained a strong sopho- 
more team, which, added to the vet- 
erans, should give Washington a good 
if not a great team. ‘‘But we have to 
get down to cases,” said Coach Fillip 


Leanderson one morning last week 
before a 5 o’clock practice on Seattle’s 
Lake Union. “With the possibility of 
bad weather and powerboats on the 
lake in the afternoon, there isn’t 
much time.” As the shells moved off, 
Leanderson reminded: "One month 
from today, California!” 

Some 600 miles to the south in 
Berkeley, the California crew shows 
signs of resurging. After poor seasons 
in the early ’50s, the Bears beat 
strong Wisconsin in 1957 and 1958. 
And last year’s good sophomore squad 


returns almost intact. Beyond that 
is the determination of all on the 
crew to beat Washington as a parting 
tribute to Ky Ebright.Californiacoach 
for 35 years, who retires in July. 

Ebright, of course, would not mind 
a bit. And as the California practice 
shells cut through Oakland Estuary 
one day last week, sliding across the 
bows of merchantmen and past the 
oil tanks on the shore, Ebright 
shouted instructions from his launch, 
reminding in his own words: One 
month from today, Washington! 




wonderful world continued 


BACHELORS OF 
BOXING’S ARTS 

Photographs by Jon Brcnneis 

B IGGIE Munx, a man who has been around 
sports for a few years, said it was one of 
the greatest sports shows he had ever seen. 
Michigan State's athletic director and physical 
education head had just sat on the edge of his 
chair through 16 tumultuous semifinal bouts of 
the NCAA boxing tournament at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. Even the next night’s finals, 
exciting though they were, could not match the 
memorable action of the semifinals. 

Next day six out of seven coaches, assembled 
from some 20 colleges which recognize boxing as 
a sport, agreed that one semifinal bout, which 
pitted Washington State’s Jesse Klinkenberg 
and the vaunted Jim Flood of Sacramento 
State in the 165-pound class, was the greatest 
fight u\ NCAA championship history. Through 
the three two-minute rounds it was toe-to-toe, 
each boy hammering with devastating skill and 
accuracy, each gaining in determination as the 
fight progressed and blood spattered from his 
heavily padded gloves. It was a magic six min- 
utes, one of those rare occasions when athletes 
transcend their normal abilities. 

Klinkenberg, who is an Alaska Indian, won 
and then, next night in the finals, lost a con- 
trastingly routine bout to Charles Mohr of 
Wisconsin. But Klinkenberg was rewarded with 
the tournament’s trophy for sportsmanship as 
Mohr took the title and the "outstanding box- 
er” trophy. 

The crowd — mostly Nevada partisans, natu- 
rally— had other wild moments on the three 
nights of the tournament but none wilder than 
when it shook the gym, filled to its 4,500 ca- 
pacity, with hysterical roars as another Indian 
lad, this time a I’aiute, brought Nevada its first 
NCAA championship in history. Joe Bliss, a 
139-pounder, outpressed and outslugged clever 
Darrel Whitmore of Washington State and so 
became immortal in the annals of his college. 

San Jose State, coached by Julie Menendez, 
retained its team title, winning in two divisions 
and piling up 24 points. It suffered an upset 
loss of the heavyweight championship to Hal 
Epsy of Idaho State, which placed second. 

"It was tremendous,” said Biggie Munn. "1 
can think of 10 of those fights which would be 
10 times better than anything you see on TV.” 

Some representatives of TV's Wednesday 
Night Fights were impressed, too. They offered 
$12,000 to televise next year’s finals and the 
coaches, totting up a mere $1,600 in their lean 
treasury, decided to seek NCAA approval. 
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INDIAN JESSE KLINKENBERG. WASHINGTON STATE, DEFEATED 


FLOOD, SACRAMENTO STATE. IN HISTORIC NCAA FIGHT 


RON NICHOLS OF SAN JOSE STATE (RIGHT) ADVANCED TO FINALS AFTER DEFEATING GERALD GEBBIE OF CALIFORNIA POLY 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 
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MIDDLE WEST MEETS MIDDLE EAST 



Jordan's king, an Easterner 
with western ideas, enjoys a 
Chicago suburban weekend 

R udyard Kipling may have 
thought it couldn't be done, but 
the Easterners of his day bore little 
resemblance to the young man pic- 
tured here. King Hussein of Jordan, 
one of the best friends the U.S. has 
in the Arab world, not only looks 
like a young hot-rodder but acts like 
one at times. In California he happily 
flew an Air Force jet at more than 
twice the speed of sound. Prevented 
by snow from visiting the Air Force 
Academy, he cheerfully suggested 
they drop him in by parachute. The 
suggestion was not taken up. 

These pictures show Hussein in mo- 
ments of relative relaxation last week 
at Oak Brook, the 3,000-acre Hins- 
dale estate of Chicago Paper Million- 
aire Paul Butler, whose son Michael 
is an old friend of the young King 
and a fellow sports car bufT. On the 
way to Oak Brook, Hussein got a 
chance to study U.S. highway con- 
struction at the speeds he likes best 
as the senior Butler’s brand-new 
Bentley convertible whipped him 
along Chicago’s turnpike at upward 
of 75 mph. Soon afterward, along 
with some 20 carefully sifted guests, 
the King got a look at some of his polo 
playing host’s magnificent mounts 
and proved that as a horseman he is 
all his Arab ancestors could wish. 
"Keep her back, keep her back,” the 
alarmed Butler shouted to his grooms 
as the King approached one skittish 
mare in the training ring, but Hus- 
sein strolled purposefully forward and 
in a moment had the lively lady un- 
der complete and adoring control. 

A lesson from Wyatt Earp’s alter 
ego Hugh O’Brian in the art of the 
quick draw; an intriguing, 30-minute 
ride in beer-and-baseball man August 
Busch’s buslike land yacht; a pheas- 
ant shoot; and a hunt ball, at which 
the tireless, energetic King whirled 
one after another of the fairest la- 
dies of the Midwest around the floor 
to endlessly repeated melodies from 
My Fair Lady, completed his rest. 
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in the tack room of the Butler 
stables, where the rich aromas of the 
horse ring mingle with the scents of 
society, silver polish and well-rubbed 
leather, Host Paul Butler shows royal 
visitor his polo trophies as son Mi- 
chael Butler looks on. Michael knew 
the King in Jordan and was the 
one who actually sent the cable urg- 
ing him to drop in for the weekend. 


IN THE TRAINING RING, just ofT 

the tack room, the King and TV 
horse-opera star H ugh O’Brian vie for 
the attentions of Shook Up, a lady 
who came near living up to her name 
when the King first approached. 
Within seconds, however, the young 
man whose ancestors practically in- 
vented horses had the recalcitrant 
mare whickering happily at his touch. 
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THE PICTURE OF PURPOSEFULNESS. ART WALL SURVEYS NEXT TESTING HOLE AT AUGUSTA NATIONAL 


HISTORIC MASTERS 


Huge crowds at Augusta ushered in a new era in golf, and a new 
high in stretch drives was set by Art Wall with five birdies 

by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


S INCE its genesis in 1934, the Mas- 
ters golf tournament has pro- 
duced, almost annually, extraordina- 
rily exciting finishes. One only has to 
say the names Horton Smith, Gene 
Sarazen, Byron Nelson, Ralph Gul- 
dahl, Jimmy Demaret, Ben Hogan, 
Sam Snead, Billy Joe Patton, Jack 
Burke, Arnold Palmer— and the mul- 
titude of Masters-oriented fans can 
immediately fill you in on the year 
and the manner in which each of the 
above cut loose with a closing rush 
which sometimes nailed down a tri- 
umph once and for all and at other 
times all but turned the shape of the 
tournament inside out. As those who 
read Bob Jones's close-up descrip- 
tion of the Augusta National (SI, 
April 6) know, it is the implicit strat- 
egy of the 18 holes — and especially of 
the second nine on which water, haz- 
ards stretch before or skirt no fewer 
than five of the greens— which evokes 
the spectacular. On the last day par- 
ticularly, a challenger in pursuit of 
the leader must take his chances and 
the leader can make no sizable error, 
lor no course, unless it be St. An- 


drews, rewards the successful bold 
stroke with such an instant dividend 
or punishes a poor stroke at a cru- 
cial spot with the crushing all-but- 
finality with which the Augusta Na- 
tional does. 

It is safe to say that even the Mas- 
ters has never seen so sustainedly 
spectacular a finish as Art Wall put on 
in roaring from out of nowhere to win 
this year’s event. As everyone knows, 
Wall birdied five of the last six holes. 
Even in this day when the somewhat 
less than exacting requirements of 
many circuit courses have brought 
sort of a Gresham’s law into golf 
scores and made incredible clusters 
of birdies seem credible indeed, to 
play the 67th, 68th, 69th, 71st and 
72nd holes of any tournament in 
birdies still rocks the imagination. To 
manage such a sequence over a course 
like the Augusta National and under 
the accumulating pressure of a ma- 
jor competition — why, unless it were 
already done and written into his- 
tory, one would scoff at it as being 
as improbable as the feats of the 
Merriwell boys and as never-never 


as the daydreams of Walter Mitty. 

There have been quite a few Mas- 
ters, however, it should be said before 
proceeding further, which have just 
moved along from start to finish 
without there being any unusually 
dramatic moments above and be- 
yond the quiet and steady drama al- 
ways afforded when fine golfers play 
fine shots on fine holes. This is all 
anyone really has a right to ask of a 
golf tournament. If you like golf, it 
is satisfaction and enjoyment aplen- 
ty. For the first three rounds, the 1959 
Masters was that kind of a tourna- 
ment. On the fourth and final day, 
moreover, nothing out of the ordinary 
happened either as the hours wore on, 
and the leader, Arnold Palmer, to be 
followed some 25 minutes later by his 
closest pursuers, Stan Leonard and 
Cary Middlecoff, approached that 
bend in the course which has so often 
been fateful — the corner where the 
155-yard 12th crosses Rae’s Creek 
and where the beautiful 13th, a 475- 
yard par 5 doglegging to the left, 
swings back and twice crosses a nar- 
row arm of Rae's Creek. It was at this 
corner last year, to be sure, that 
Palmer m effect won the tournament, 
eagling the 13th with three stal- 
wart shots despite the anxiety of not 
knowing whether, after that famous 
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BE REALLY REFRESHED 


PAUSE FOR COKE 



After the drive, refresh with the cheerful lift the cold crisp taste of Coca-Cola. Xo 

wonder Coca-Cola is the real refreshment. ..anytime. ..anywhere. Cause. ..for Coke. 
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HISTORIC MASTERS continued 

imbedcled-ball controversy on the 
12th, he would eventually be accord- 
ed a 3 or a 5 on that hole. 

It was about this time in the after- 
noon that many old Augusta hands 
began to feel restless. There was no 
logical reason why anything had to 
happen, but, at the same time, the 
1959 Masters, they felt, had been al- 
most too pacific. It would be much 
more like the Masters if something 
suddenly exploded, someplace on the 
course. Even as they were ruminat- 
ing in this abstract vein, it happened, 
right in front of them. Palmer mis-hit 
his six-iron to the short 12th just a 
shade— hit it a little fast so that the 
draw he was playing for didn’t take. 
The ball splashed into the creek 
about four feet short of the abrupt 
bank before the green. He dropped 
before the creek and from the spongy 
ground played his third a bit too 
firmly. It bounced over the shallow 
green and into the rough behind the 
apron, ironically close to the spot 
where his ball had been imbedded a 
year before. More to the point. Palm- 
er’s third finished in a clumpy lie. 
When Arnold jabbed it out, it 
jumped well off-line to the left and 
he was faced with a nine-footer, which 
he missed. Sir. At that stage in the 
tournament, the biggest 6 you can 
imagine. It completely washed away 
Palmer’s comfortable lead. 

And then everything be- 
gan to happen, all over the 
place. To begin with. Palm- 
er, who is a wonderful ath- 
lete, with the reserves of self- 
control and heart that mark 
a champion, immediately 
composed himself and played 
a superb birdie 4 on the 13th. 

. . . Quick computations by 
all the bookkeepers present 
in terms of how Palmer now 
stands with Leonard (out in 
39) and Middlecoff (out in 
37). He’s even with Middle- 
coff and a shot ahead of Leon- 
ard. He has par in for 286, 
keeping in mind, as always 
at Augusta, that the loth as 
well as the 13th is an emi- 
nently birdieable par 5 and, 
morevover, that the wind is 
with the players on both 
holes. ... A quick check at 
the scoreboard behind the 
12th tee. Billy Maxwell, 
whom no one has thought 
about, has ripped off four 


straight birdies and is at the 17th 
tee with pars in for 288. And what 
is this! Another early starter, Dick 
Mayer, completely unconsidered, has 
closed with a 68 for a total of 287. 
A burst of shouting from the 13th 
green where in the shadowed dis- 
tance Wall has holed a 15-footer for 
his birdie. Out in 34, he has picked 
up a lot of strokes on the leaders 
(despite a bogey on the 10th) but 
not enough to be truly in contention. 
. . . Another look at Palmer, on the 
14th, hitting the cup with his run-up 
chip from below a swirling dip and 
holing a four-footer for his par with 
confidence. Back to the 11th, Middle- 
coff and Leonard, traveling at Mid- 
dlecoff’s attenuated pace, having at 
length arrived there. A par 4 for Leon- 
ard. A 5 for Middlecoff when he 
misses from five feet. On the 12th a 
lovely shot by Leonard to within eight 
feet of the pin— a wonderful chance 
for his birdie. An iron by Middlecoff 
that is a little too strong. The punctu- 
ation of a wild shout from the 14th 
green. Wall has holed a long one for 
another birdie, the grapevine ex- 
plains. Now he may have an outside 
chance. ... A trip to the scoreboard 
and more hurried computations, 
Palmer has indeed picked up his 
birdie on the 15th. He has par in for 
285. Wall — par in for 287. Middlecoff, 
recovering neatly for his 3 on the 
12th, has par in for 287. Leonard, 


after missing his bird on the 12th, par 
in for 287. 

So on and on it went. When the 
1959 Masters erupted, it erupted all 
over the place and kept on erupting 
the rest of the long afternoon, turn- 
ing the spectators into ambulant 
mathematicians as they scurried from 
fairway to fairway trying to watch 
four men at one time and keep track 
of how they stood, while inside the 
wide roped-off fairways the contend- 
ing players, looking a little larger 
than life, moved expressionlessly 
from hole to hole on the long jour- 
ney home. On the 17th Palmer was to 
lose part of what he had retrieved 
when he missed a three-footer for his 
par, and on the 18th he was to miss a 
vital birdie putt from four feet; Wall 
was to keep on coming, coming, com- 
ing with never a letup in his unbeliev- 
able rush until he stood as the man to 
heat when he came to the 18th tee; 
Leonard, sorely in need of birdies, 
was to be able to muster no more of 
them after barely missing an eagle 
from 12 feet on the 13th; and Middle- 
coff, always so terrific when the TV 
camera is recording hi s play, was to 
provide the final dramatic moments 
by eagling the 15th and then failing 
by the smallest margins on the last 
three holes to pick up the one birdie 
he then needed to tie with Wall. I 
wonder if there has ever been so heavy 
a storm of brilliant tournament golf 
after so protracted a calm. 

Art Wall’s finish of birdie, 
birdie, birdie, par, birdie, 
birdie has no parallel in a 
major American tournament 
and probably in any major 
tournament. We will come 
back shortly to a more de- 
tailed description, but there 
are a few other aspects of the 
recent Masters which prompt 
some comment so let us turn 
to them for the moment. 

First, there is the matter 
of ‘‘the cut.” Until 1957, as 
you may remember, all the 
contestants in the Masters 
played the full four rounds. 
That spring, however, the 
tournament introduced a 
change of format; only the 
players with the low 40 scores 
(plus ties) at the end of the 
first 36 holes would qualify 
for the last 36. That first 
year a fairly large number of 
name-players, among them 
Hogan and Middlecoff, failed 

continued 
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to survive the cutoff, and quite a hue 
and cry was raised both by the com- 
peting field and the spectators. Last 
year hardly any of the stars of the 
first magnitude were eliminated by 
the cutoff figure of 149, and, largely 
because of this, the controversy over 
the wisdom of reducing the field abat- 
ed to mild and glancing opinions. 
This year the cut lopped off three 
players who had been viewed as possi- 
ble factors in the winning or losing of 
the Masters, Ken Venturi, Billy Casper 
and Jimmy Demaret. The tourna- 
ment found them far off their ' best 
form, and in Venturi’s case, the young 
man, it appeared, might have done 
himself a disservice by ‘pointing too 
hard and too steadily for this cham- 
pionship he has set his heart on win- 
ning. However, despite the fact that 
the star casualties were low, no one, 
not even the players who made the 
cut, was happy about its existence. 

A brief look at the scores at the 
halfway mark helps one to understand 
this strong anti-cut sentiment. The 
leader after the first two rounds was 
Arnold Palmer with a total of 141 
which gave him a two-stroke margin 
over the second man, Stan Leonard, 
the sturdy Canadian veteran. Behind 
them seven players were grouped at 
144, eight more at 145, three at 146, 
seven at 147, 10 at 148, and the final 
five at 149. This is pretty close pack- 
ing. The last qualifiers were separated 
from first place by only eight shots 
and separated from third by only five 
shots. Since quite a few golf tourna- 
ments have been won by men who 
have come from 10 or more shots off 
the pace on the last two rounds— Art 
Wall was to make up a full eight shots 
on Palmer and nine on Leonard on 
the last round alone— the cut seemed 
much too drastic. In any event, we 
had the unique situation this year 
where each of the 42 players who qual- 
ified for the last two rounds was a 
very possible winner, and it could be 
argued with reasonableness that quite 
a number of players who missed the 
40-and-ties cut were arithmetically 
far from out of contention. 

If there must be a cut in the Mas- 
ters, surely it would be an improve- 
ment if it were relaxed somewhat, to 
qualify for the last 36 holes, say, the 
low 60 scores plus ties. This is the pat- 
tern which the National Open em- 
ploys. Of course, the moment you 
mention the Open, it makes you won- 
der whether any cut in the Masters is 


PLAYING EARLY ROUNDS OF TOURNAMENT 


necessary or salutary. In the Open the 
field has to be cut after 36 holes be- 
cause on the third and final day the 
remaining field plays 36 holes and 
there just isn’t time or room for more 
players to complete two rounds. The 
Masters, on the other hand, is a lei- 
surely four-day affair, 18 holes a day. 
There is ample time on the Saturday 
and Sunday just as there is on the 
Thursday and Friday for the whole 
field to play, unhurriedly, for the 
Masters begins with a select field of 
less than a hundred. ( 150 will start in 
the Open, i All the contestants in the 
Masters would welcome the chance 
to play the full four rounds even if 
this meant a very early dew-sweeping 
starting time on the last two days for 
those way out of the running. The 
older champions, the Sarazens and 
Picards and Woods and Shutes, feel 
as keenly about this as do the young- 
sters and the absence of the heroes 
of earlier decades on the last two days 
is not a small point, for it is their ac- 
tive presence which has given the 
Masters its especial flavor and made 
it much more than simply a very fine 
tournament. 

A CONSERVATIVE FUTURE 

It also occurred to many of us that 
play at. the Masters on the first two 
days will probably become increasing- 
ly conservative as long as the stringent 
cutoff prevails. The Augusta Nation- 
al layout, as you know, has quite a 
number of holes where the player who 
accepts a reasonable gamble and pulls 
it off with a first-rate shot can profit 
handsomely. On the first two days 
this year, with the possibility of miss- 
ing the cut staring them so steadily in 
the eye, few players were of a mind 
to depart from cautious tactics. The 


ART WALL WAS VIRTUALLY UNWATCHEO 


ubiquitously restrained play that re- 
sulted took a little of the sparkle and 
dash away from the tournament, for 
what is the essence of the Masters if 
it, isn't seeing the great golfers unfurl- 
ing a fairway wood or a long iron over 
the creek to the 13th or over the pond 
to the 15th when the auspices are 
somewhat favorable! On the first two 
days the only real runs were made by 
players who were in trouble, and it is 
more than coincidence that the low- 
est round on the second day was a 68 
by Dow Finsterwald who, after an 
opening 79, knew he would have to 
be 70 or better to get in. 

The main reason for instituting the 
cut in the first place, it appears, was 
to facilitate the proper televising of 
the tournament: with a reduced field, 
it is a bit easier to arrange for the 
contending players to arrive at the 
televised holes (the 15th, 16th, 17th 
and 18th ) at the appointed time. N ow 
television, of course, is nothing less 
than the best thing since the inven- 
tion of movable type. If you cannot 
attend a sports event— and, quite of- 
ten, even when you can — few things 
in the world are as pleasure-giving as 
watching it at home, seeing it all and 
so well. (This year’s coverage of the 
Masters, I am told, was exceedingly 
good, i However, in truth, if the full 
field at the Masters were to play on 
the last two days, as long as starting 
times were handled intelligently it 
really would not impede contenders 
from arriving on camera at air time. 

It is a little difficult to write in 
this critical vein about the Masters, 
for only the Open has a similar worth 
and even the Open cannot approach 
its charm, and the affection one feels 
for it goes deep within. However, the 
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HISTORIC MASTERS continued 

men who run the Masters have al- 
ways taken exquisite pains to study 
its every aspect and to remedy the 
few weaknesses which show them- 
selves, and I am sure they are already 
giving their attention to this whole 
business of the cutoff. The Saturday 
of the recent Masters— this is not a 
bad place to say it— must have been 
one of the most satisfying days in 
their lives. It was a glorious spring 
day, not a cloud in the sky and with 
a balmy breeze moving across fair- 
ways, bright green with rye grass, and 
stirring the pinkish-lavender blos- 
soms of the Judas trees, the white of 
the dogwood, and the purples and reds 
of the azaleas. On this day onto the 
course spilled the largest crowd that 
has ever watched a golf tournament in 
this country. It is hard to estimate 
how many thousands were there — the 
Masters gives out no attendance fig- 
ures— but the multitude far exceeded, 
despite the grandly inflated figures 
George May annually released, the 
vaunted attendance at the Tam 
O’Shanter. Some 15,000 or so cars 
(carrying an average of three persons) 
were reportedly parked, so there may 
well have been 40,000 to 50,000 peo- 


ple on hand. They came, of course, in 
the gayest clothes and the wildest 
headgear, prepared for the long day's 
watching with portable light alumi- 
num chairs and folding wooden chairs, 
and they so quickly devoured the food 
on the premises that an emergency 
call went out to all the eating places 
in Augusta to get to work and roll out 
as many sandwiches as they could for 
immediate shipment. Only a few years 
back, a crowd of 15,000 on an Augusta 
Saturday was deemed immense. But 
a new era of golf is at hand, an era in 
which the game looks like it will keep 
on growing until it becomes the na- 
tional game in the way baseball was 
in the first decades of this century, 
and more so, played and watched by 
many, many millions. On the Satur- 
day of the 1959 Masters, the new era 
arrived. 

Another 25,000 or so spectators 
were on hand for the final day, an- 
other beauty. Wall (73-74-71—218) 
was off at 1 :51, two twosomes behind 
Palmer (71-70-71—212) and one two- 
some ahead of the co-leader Leonard 
(69-74-69—212) paired with Mid- 
dlecoff who, after a splendid 68 on his 
third round, stood a stroke off the 
pace at 213. Wall was off fast. He 
birdied the first (400 yards) when he 


put an eight-iron 15 feet from the 
hole and followed with another birdie 
on the long 2nd, exploding to within 
two feet from the trap before the 
green. Another great trap shot on the 
short 4th saved his par there. Trapped 
again on the 7th (365 yards ), he came 
out five feet from the cup on that 
slippery green but missed the putt. 
Still another elegant trap shot on the 
long 8th (530 yards i left him a one- 
foot tap for his birdie. He turned in 
34, two under, but at this point Wall’s 
chances were dim indeed, for Palmer 
had turned in 36— the seventh con- 
secutive stretch of nine holes, inci- 
dentally, in which he had equaled or 
beaten par. When Wall three-putted 
from 25 feet on the 10th, his chances 
became even dimmer, but then came 
Palmer’s 6 on the 12th and with it a 
renaissance of hope for all his chal- 
lengers. When, an hour later, Palmer 
was unlucky enough to miss short 
putts on the last two greens, it trans- 
formed what had seemed a gallant 
but forlorn chase by Wall into a his- 
toric winning effort. 

After careful pars on the 11th and 
12th, Wall began his improbable pro- 
cession of birdies on the 13th hole. A 
large drive which hopped around the 
continual 


ART WALL’S BATTER-UP GRIP 


Ever since the late Harry Vardon popu- 
larized it by winning six British and one 
U.S. Open golfers everywhere have be- 
lieved in the overlapping grip. Even in 
i he U.S., where small boys know instinc- 
tively how to grab a baseball bat, it was 
widely felt no golfer could succeed with- 
out the Vardon. 

Art Wall Jr. was one player who started 
golfing by simply picking up a club like a 
pinch hitter on his way to the plate. When 
he turned pro, rivals couldn't believe their 
good luck, although two of them took 
pity and wised him up. Get rid of that 
crazy grip, they told him, you won't get 
anywhere with it. 

Art and it - have now gotten to the 
top of the golf pile, and the strongest pres- 
ent likelihood is that golf will soon be full 
of characters slashing at tee shots like a 
batter going after a low, outside curve. 
Wall doesn’t feel this will hurt golf at all. 
He especially recommends his grip for 
women and men with small hands. It’s 
more natural, less tense, requires less wrist 
action. The drawings on the right (base- 
ball’s Roy Sievers, tof>; Wall, bottom) 
show it isn’t a true baseball grip. Wall 
has both thumbs on the shaft. 

P.S. It’s apt to promote a hook. But then, 
what isn’t? 
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This is the fine small car from England 

sold and serviced by Pontiac dealers throughout America 


You’ll like the Vauxhall for the same reasons the 
British do. It's compact, trim, taut, precision-built 
and more often than not goes thirty-five miles on 
each gallon of gasoline. Yet nothing has been over- 
looked to give it the convenience Americans demand. 

It scats five passengers comfortably. There are 
four good-size, easy-to-enter doors. The windshield 
is the wrap-around type, as is the rear window. 
There's ample trunk space. The gearshift is American 
style. And, most significantly, your Vauxhall can be 


readily serviced bv authorized Pontiac dealers located 
in practically every village and hamlet throughout 
the United States. 

Built by General Motors in England, the Vauxhall 
is becoming an extremely popular import among Ameri- 
cans who want something distinctive in a small car. 

See or call the Pontiac dealer nearest you and tell 
him you’d like to try out a Vauxhall for a day or so. 
l est it on a highway, in town traffic, then see how 
easily it parks. It’s quite an automobile. 





historic masters continued 

corner enabled him to clear the creek 
guarding the green with a four-iron, 
but he still had to get down in two 
from 80 feet. His first putt was 15 feet 
short. His second hung on the lip of 
the cup for tantalizing seconds, and 
Wall, who can look as care-beset as 
Susan Hayward, had already started 
grimly up to the ball when it toppled 
in. On the 14th, 420 yards to one of 
the National’s fastest and most con- 
voluted greens, he was on the back 
apron, 22 feet past the pin. with his 
seven-iron approach. He used his 
putter and holed for his birdie. Now 
he had the glimmerings of a chance, 
and on the long 15th he enhanced it: 
he was on in two with a strong two- 
iron and barely missed his eagle when 
his first putt hit a corner of the cup 
and spun out. On to the short 16th. 
Here, with the pin set at the far left- 
hand edge of the green perilously 
close to the fringing water, he chose 
to play a safe five-iron for the middle 
of the green, drawing it only theslight- 
est bit. He rolled his approach putt 
from 40 feet next to the cup and made 
his par. On to the 17th, a 400-yard 4 
with the pin set behind the frontal 
trap which wedges itself deeply into 
the green. Wall here set himself up for 
another crack at a birdie by planting 
a six-iron 15 feet from the hole. He 
made that one, too. It was then and 
only then that the enormity of what 
he had accomplished and could ac- 
complish became clear to him. “That’s 
where I learned, on the 18th tee,” he 
later said, “that Arnold was in with 
286 and if I could make a par, it 
might all be mine.” 

On the home hole. 420 yards, up- 
hill, Wall hit his solidest drive of the 
tournament. It left him only a nine- 
iron. The pin, located on the front 
lower level of the green, was (as Wall 
put it) in "an inviting position,” and 
he went for it. His nine-iron landed 
on the front apron and finished 12 
feet below the cup. He had two putts 
for a total of 285, which would beat 
Palmer’s total by one, but any thought 
of playing for two putts had vanished 
when, on his way to the green, he had 
heard a terrific roar emanate from the 
15th green and guessed correctly that 
it was Middlecoff up again to some- 
thing characteristically flamboyant. 
The more Wall studied his 12-footer, 
the more it looked as if the putt broke 
both left and right. He decided to 
play it right for the hole. It went 
straight in. This final birdie gave him 


a 66 and a total of 284 and, eventu- 
ally, his one-shot edge on Middlecoff 
who could not quite summon the one 
more birdie he needed after his eagle 
on the 15th, though Cary certainly 
gave it a tremendous go. 

MORE THAN A PUTTER 

As hardly needs to be stated, the 
new Masters champion is a marvelous 
putter and has long been recognized 
as such. He is as adroit on contoured 
greens as on the fiattish circuit ones 
because he putts what might be called 
a very “slow” ball— that is, com- 
pared with tappier putters, he seems 
to stroke his ball, even on short putts, 
in a way that takes into consider- 
ation the full effect of the rolls of 
the green. For several seasons now, 



first major victory at Augusta Masters 
left Art Wall exhausted but exhilarated. 

though this has not been widely 
enough appreciated, he has been one 
of the strongest iron-players in the 
professional ranks. In this connection, 
he has a remarkable gift for judging 
distance, as good as anyone in the 
game. His major weakness for a long 
time, though he has corrected it sub- 
stantially the last two years, has been 
his driving, for, with his baseball 
grip, he has been subject to spells of 
hooking. Art has never been a really 
stylish player, not compared with 
the fluid swingers among his col- 
leagues. On his backswing he thrusts 
his left arm and shoulder laterally 
back a little more pronouncedly than 
the copybook dictates. On his hit- 
through, the corollary obtains: there 
is a decided forward thrust of the 
right arm and shoulder. Fundamen- 
tally, however, Wall's is a very good 
method because it is so functional 


and unaffected. He has always been 
an interesting player to watch be- 
cause he really cracks his middle 
irons with decisiveness and plays his 
short pitches with such delicate, un- 
bangy timing he gives you the im- 
pression he is working with an old 
wooden-shafted mashie-niblick and 
waiting for that clubhead. 

As the top money-winner this win- 
ter, Wall, as the pro caravan made 
its way eastward from California, 
lound himself sought out by the pho- 
tographers at each new stop for long 
sessions of picture-taking. “Look, 
fellows,” he would say, “you've got 
enough shots of me and you’re neg- 
lecting all the other players.” The 
circusing he was suddenly accorded 
was a genuine concern to Wall. For 
many years, as just another good 
golfer and then later as the most 
underrated golfer on the tour, he had 
received hardly any attention and 
he knows how much a little recog- 
nition can mean to a man who is get- 
ting none. In the last two seasons he 
has become more confident in several 
directions — surer of his ability to 
play good golf; relaxed and pleasantly 
talkative on and around the golf 
course, especially compared to the 
intenseness that enveloped him earlier 
in his career: far more outgoing away 
from the course without losing a 
speck of his valid modesty and the 
invariable courteousness which have 
always been so appealing a part of 
his makeup. Few professionals have a 
truer regard for their colleagues or 
their colleagues’ skill or, for that 
matter, for golf. 

Art Wall — or to be more exact, 
Arthur Jonathan Wall Jr. — is the son 
of the veteran representative from 
Wayne County to the Pennsylvania 
legislature. The family’s home town 
is Honesdale, which is about 40 miles 
from I’ocono Manor, where Art is 
the playing professional. Now' 35, 
he has been close to golf since boy- 
hood. During the war he served in 
the Air Force for three years, then 
went to Duke on the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, and in 1949 shortly after his 
graduation turned professional. 
There is a deep core of determination 
in him and it is this quality which has 
underwritten his continuous improve- 
ment as a tournament golfer and 
which fired him at Augusta, even 
when his chances looked hopeless, to 
give it everything and keep going. 
The finish he produced, of course, 
will be remembered as long as golf is 
played. end 
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New 

Modess 

Tampons... 


for protection you can 
trust even on "first” days. 
New Modess* Tampons 
conform to inner body 
contours, leaving 
no area unprotected. 

Safe as a napkin. 
Blessedly comfortable. 


This coupon worth 


To the dealer: You arc authorized 
to redeem this coupon in accordance 
with the terms of our offer, Personal 
Products Corporation will reimburse 
you I5< of your regular shelf price 
(excluding any sales tax) plus 2 i for 
handling. Cash value I 20«. This cou- 
pon is void if taxed, prohibited, or re- 
stricted by law. Mail coupons to: 

Personal Products Corp., 

Box 115, Highland Park, N. i. 
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Smooth escape from citv heal— shadow-light jacket and trim 
slacks in fine American-made wools. Even the lightest wools mold 
firmly, give you finer tailoring than any other summer fabric. 


Window-pane check is new — and this light wool is airy as an 
open window. A cool team with worsted slacks, wool lets your 
skin breathe ... its absorbency prevents that sticky feeling. 




R EV0LUTI0NIZ1NG YOU R 
SI MM IK WARDROBE 


New 

shadow-light 

wools 


After hours of travel, your wool jacket and slacks still look 
freshly pressed. Wool’s resilience, the bounce-back of each 
liber, helps banish wrinkles, keeps shape in . . . day after day. 


Wool 

Sponsored by American Sheep Producers Council 


How many degrees cooler is it in the 
shade of these new jackets? Just slip 
one on, sir. — feel the relief yourself. 

For they're in wools that weigh as little 
as 6 ounces — scarcely more than a 
shadow — the American mill’s answer to 
heat and humidity. And since wool is a 
naturally porous fabric, every jacket is 
like your own portable air cooling system. 

Best yet, these new wools never get 
that "careless” look — that other 
summer jackets often do. No curling 
lapels, no shoulder "slouch” or puckered 
seams. Thanks to wool’s exclusive 
bounce-back, they can take the most 
rigorous office schedule — go right on 
through a hard-playing weekend and 
still look trim and fresh. 

For cool comfort and continuous 
good looks, there’s just nothing like 
these new American-made wools. 

For information about these jackets and slacks 
of line American-made woolens, write WOOL, 
Dept. S-5, 420 Lexington Ave., NYC 17. 


NOTHING MEASURES UP TO 




Television suppers get fabulous ratings 


when followed by 
Hiram Walker’s Cordials 


Welcome retreat for people on the go— an evening 
at your house with simple tray suppers served before 
the television set. Casual? Yes— but touched with 
glamour when you appear with the gleaming colors 
of Hiram Walker’s Cordials. 

Try Blackberry Flavored Brandy for a starter. 
You’ll find it delectable, enjoyable, and — like the 
many other fine Hiram Walker's Cordials— so inex- 
pensive and easy to serve. 
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HIRAM WALKERS 

§ 0 6 CORDIALS 


CREME OE CACAO, APRIC01 LIQUEUR. CREME OE MENTHE, ORANGE CURACAO. 60 PROOF: BLACKBERRY FLAVORED 

BRANOY, ROCK AND RYE, 70 PROOF; KUMMEl, TRIPLE SEC, 80 PROOF -HIRAM WALKERS SONS. INC, PEORIA. III. A Rainbow of Distinctive FlaVOfS 




Part IV: TOMMY ARMOUR 

'MY BRAINS— AND 
YOUR MUSCLES!’ 


This is the last of four lessons on hoir to play a golf course, 
adapted from the full-length hook “ A Round of Golf with 
Tommy Armour," which has just been published by Si- 
mon and Schuster ($3.50). Bill, a mediocre golfer who had 
become so discouraged by his game that he was about to 
quit forever, was persuaded by Armour to try one final 
round as his partner in a friendly foursome. Tommy told 
Bill that the real reason he was so bad was because he 


didn't use his brains on a golf course. Bill agreed to try a 
round in which he used his muscles, but Tommy did the 
thinking for him. After some early heartbreaks and some 
triumphs, Bill was playing better than ever before. On the 
eighth, a long par 4, Bill faded his second shot into the 
rough short of the green, lie pulled a nine-iron out of 
his bag. Tommy was afraid he might try to scoop the ball 
up in an attempt to clear the bunker guarding the green. 


D espite my fears, Bill played this 
one as it should be played. He 
took an open stance, with the ball off 
the right foot and his weight accented 
on his left foot. When you do this and 
keep the left arm straight as you’re 
swinging, the wrists hinge pretty 
much automatically. 

Something else that Bill did right 
was hitting down at the ball so the 


loft of the club face could smack the 
ball up. He also made the club go 
through the shot and toward the flag. 
The ordinary hacker digs into the 
ground behind the ball and stops hit- 
ting. There is hope but no purpose to 
that sort of a shot. 

Bill’s shot was quite an achieve- 
ment. If he’d missed it the error would 
have been caused by one of those mys- 


terious frailties of man for which there 
is no accounting. But the procedure 
in this case was as perfect as one could 
expect. The ball went about 25 feet 
past the hole. A shot like that going 
boldly past the hole is intelligently 
played. It has been given a chance. 
Let me repeat something I’ve said 
and written many times for the 
continued 
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TOMMY ARMOUR continued 

benefit of 98 <_ J of golfers: Don’t 
worry about applying "stop” to ap- 
proach shots but think about hitting 
them up to or past the hole. 

Usually golfers forget that the high 
trajectory of shots made with the 
short clubs will cut down distance. 
On shots made with eight- or nine- 
irons or wedges you’d better shoot 


for the flag rather than for the hole. 

He lined up his putt, figured the 
slope wisely and made a flowing stroke 
without his head or body moving. The 
ball stopped only a couple of inches 
away and on the proper side of the 
hole. He tapped that short one in 
ind glowed with satisfaction as he 
stood up with the ball in his hand. 

“I’ll make no complaints about 
jicking up that 5; the champions 
lon’t do it much better,” he boasted. 

"Comparatively, you played the 
hole better than many experts," I 
told him. “That hole, with the wind 
against you, is a par 5 for your kind 
of golf. Now do you know how you 
got it or was it just a case of heaven 
helping you five timts in succession?” 

Bill vehemently declared, “Cer- 
tainly I know how I got that par. I 
played five perfectly hit shots.” 

I put my hand on his shoulder. 
“Take it easy, champ. And let me tell 
you you’ve confirmed what I suspect- 
ed. You’ve still got a lot to learn, so 
in your moment of glory don’t lose 
sight of the main objectives.” 

“Which are?” asked Bill. 

“First, to hit fewer bad shots and, 
second, to learn to use correctly the 
shots that you do know how to play. 
Both purposes are more matters of 
mentality than they are of muscle. I 
would say that you probably have as 


much brain capacity as the greatest 
golfers — maybe more — but you still 
haven’t much of an idea how to em- 
ploy your brains in playing golf.” 

For years I have been seeing 75- 
shooting professionals and amateurs 
who know how to hit the ball but who 
don’t know much more about how to 
play golf than I know about atomic 
fission. Any unusual problem of tac- 
tics or competitive pressure defeats 


these fellows, who are solely mechan- 
ics at the game. 

Times without number I have seen 
young men on practice tees— tourna- 
ment circuit contestants — who can 
hit shots as well as any golfer I’ve 
ever seen but who can't pass the rig- 
orous tests of playing. I also have seen 
older and more notable golfers who 
have failed in critical situations, not 
really because of luck being against 
them, but because of lack of mental 
keenness required in the fell clutch 
of circumstance. 

SHOTS THROWN AWAY 

Most of the 75s that I have looked 
at (including my own) have included 
at least three shots, and generally five, 
that were absolutely thrown away by 
thinking wrong or by not thinking. 

By the time Bill and I got to the 
ninth tee we were showing the strain. 

I'd been carrying the thinking re- 
sponsibilities on the odd holes and 
Bill had enjoyed a mental recess then. 
On the even holes, where Bill was sup- 
posed to think for himself, I continued 
to examine and apply remedies to the 
mental part of the play, so I didn’t get 
any letup. Furthermore, I had to pro- 
vide Bill and the other boys with a 
good example and didn’t dare allow 
myself any lapses in concentration. 

I didn’t want Bill to take golf 


brutally hard but I did want him to 
learn to play golf with an active and 
educated mind instead of merely 
walking around and pounding a stick 
at a ball senselessly. 

Without being conscious of it I’d 
possibly been a bit too sharp with 
Bill. That hadn't made things easier 
for either one of us but we both were 
lucky in understanding each other. 
Bill realized that he represented a 
challenge to my pride in showing my- 
self and him that I was able to teach 
him how to play better golf. I felt 
that Bill, like so many other very 
successful businessmen, had been 
pampered at his golf. He hadn't been 
taught sternly so he would be en- 
couraged to learn something by him- 
self. Instead he had fallen into the 
custom of depending on a profession- 
al who had been attempting the im- 
possible job of nursing him into com- 
mand of a first-class game. 

From being a fellow who’d wanted 
to quit the game and who had to be 
almost shanghaied to the first tee, 
Bill now had become cocky and avid. 
His cheering performances on the 
sixth and eighth holes had given golf 
a new look to him. 

Here at the ninth tee he stood like 
stout Cortez with eagle eyes as he 
stared at a 520-yard hole. The wind 
was pushing into him. With distance, 
wind, a narrow fairway bordered by 
bunkers on the right, and a green 
tightly trapped all united against 
him, Bill began to realize that he was 
up for a harsh examination. He shook 
his head. 

“What do you think about this 
one, Tommy?” 

“It’s your turn to think. You’ve 
played two fine holes out of eight so 
far, now see if you can play two con- 
secutively.” 

“Yeah, but this is the toughest par 
5 on the course." 

"I know it. I can read the distances 
on the card.” 

“The fifth is a bit longer. But look 
at those bunkers. They don’t show 
on the card but my clubs can see 
them.” 

"The only help I’ll give you right 
now is to mention to you that at long 
holes it has been the habit of boobs 
for centuries to hit the ball hard, and 
for the same centuries and at the 
same long holes the experts have hit 
the ball easy. I can tell you from my 
own experience that I have made a 
considerable amount of money and 
won a collection of important cham- 
pionships by hitting the ball easy. 





Now, off with you into the wild blue 
yonder.” 

Bill studied the layout to get an 
idea of the target that he could reach 
with the least risk and the best per- 
centage prospect of success. Obvious- 
ly he was having trouble making up 
his mind what to do. 

I couldn’t stand the suspense. 
“Stay away from trouble and remem- 
ber that, as long as it looks, you can 
reach it with three easy four-wood 
shots. If I direct you any more and 
you get a par 5 here you won’t feel 
as though you had achieved it inde- 
pendently. So get to work all by 
yourself. If you don’t want to do 
that, why don’t you pick up the ball 
and walk in?” 

Then Bill stepped up to the ball, 
waggling his club. His grip looked 
good and appeared to be loose enough 
so he could get a lot of spring from 
his hands into the shot. He teed the 
ball wisely, a bit lower than for a 
drive in which oncoming wind wasn't 
a factor. 

At that point he very plainly be- 
gan to freeze. He shuddered in a 
manner that I imagine he hoped 
would be a forward press and at that 
moment I cried to him, “Hold it!” 

Bill jerked his swing to a halt, then 
turned to me in relief. 

"What did you stop me for?” 

"Because I didn’t want you to tear 
yourself apart, hitting the ball 340 
yards. The ball wouldn’t have gone 
that far. You’d have hit it about 140 
yards to the right or hammered it 
right on top. But you would have 
wrenched every muscle in your body 



ABOUT THE BOOK 

These lessons, exploring a crucial 
aspect of golf that has been neg- 
lected in the past, have now been 
published in greatly expanded form 
by Simon and Schuster under the 
title A Hound of Golf with Tommy 
Armour ($3.50 i. The book includes 
a detailed analysis of each of the 
nine holes, as well as Armour’s ad- 
vice on problems concerning the 
grip and the stance. It is Armour’s 
first book since he wrote How to 
Play Your Heat Golf All Ihe Time, 
a bestseller published in 1953. 


He went back to the ball and took 
his stance, thinking about his swing 
rather than the narrowness of the 
fairway and the length of the hole. 
He’d just hurdled a mental block. 

He turned in an excellent, smooth 
swing. He almost seemed to be re- 
laxed and that’s an extraordinary 
thing for an average golfer who is 
hitting a shot into the wind. Usually 
they are grim and inflexible. 

His hand action at the bottom of 


NINTH HOLE) TO BELT THE 
BALL OR NOT TO BELT IT? 



and have done practically nothing to 
the ball. Now, go to it again and 
swing moderately. And when you get 
well along in your downswing and 
ought to begin hitting, in the name 
of St. Andrew, hit! Throw both your 
hands into the hit and do it as fierce- 
ly as you know how. But up to that 
point, take it easy. The easier you hit 
this ball the farther it’s going to go.” 

Bill listened studiously. 


the swing was fast. When you don’t 
hurry to whip your hands into the 
shot but have the intention of smash- 
ing the ball with a right-hand upper- 
cut your hands will work exactly as 
they should. The back of your left 
hand and the palm of your right hand 
will bring the club face, going at top 
speed, correctly against the ball and 
keep it there, compressed, for this all- 
important fraction of a second that 


tells the story of direction and dis- 
tance of the shot. 

The result of the stinging whip of 
the ball was a 210-yard drive, much 
better than Bill expected, and mighty 
good for a better golfer than Bill, 
hitting into the wind. 

"Partner, I’m proud of you. All 
your bubblebrained shots are forgiv- 
en. Please tell people you know me,” 
I applauded Bill. I felt almost as 
good about the shot as he did. 

Bill grinned and bowed. 

When we got to Bill's drive it was 
far enough down the fairway to give 
him the unique problem of keeping 
his second shot short of the cross- 
bunkering. 

The bunkers were so far ahead 
there was only a remote chance of 
carrying them with another shot hit 
nearly as well as the drive Bill had 
just made. But still there was a temp- 
tation to try, so a fellow could say 
in the locker room later, "My second 
flew over the cross-bunkers on the 
ninth.” 

Bill shoved Satan behind him and 
hit a graceful, unforced shot with a 
four-wood. The brainwashing I’d 
given him about dismissing the im- 
pulse to hit hard had worked. The 
ball went like an arrow straight down 
the fairway and stopped in front of 
the trap. 

With 140 yards to go, Bill took out 
a seven-iron. I knew he would pick 
the wrong club. He’d been surprising 
himself with more distance than he 
was accustomed to getting and he 
didn’t judge this shot correctly. 1 
could hardly blame him; he was in 
a location that was new to him after 
two shots. 

Under normal conditions, a good 
lie and no wind, a seven-iron in the 
hands of an average golfer is good for 
120 to 130 yards. With a breeze flut- 
tering the flag toward us. Bill’s seven- 
iron definitely wasn’t the club to use. 
It would cost him one of the several 
strokes with which the average golf- 
er penalizes himself every round by 
thoughtless choice of clubs. 

Bill played the shot beautifully for 
him. It wasn't a shot to excite Hogan 
or Snead or to arouse the envy of 
Palmer, Finsterwald or Venturi but, 
outside of there not being enough of 
it, it was a class-A shot. 

He had a bit of luck, too. His ball 
must have hit a hard spot. It took a 
big bounce, then kept hopping to- 
ward the green. 

The fairway to the apron of the 
continued 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
—the astonishing DISTANCE DOT — new from core to cover ! 


S OMEWHERE on that course of yours there’s a trap that 
seems to reach out for your drives ... a pond you never 
quite carry ... a "dogleg” where you’re always short of 
the bend. Get ready to change all that. 

Spalding’s new DISTANCE dot leaves the club head like 
a rifle shot, delivers the sweetest, most satisfying "click” 
in golf. Most important, you’ll find your drives flying 10 


to 15 yards further— 10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

New Core — The separate halves of the new leak-proof 
tempered rubber core are actually interlocked to provide 
maximum resiliency and assure perfect concentricity. 

New Winding— Rubber of terrific tensile strength and 
resiliency is wound in an exclusive pattern to give the 
DISTANCE dot amazing liveliness. This also insures an 
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further on the fly ! 


almost perfect bond between the winding and the cover. 
New Cover — Compounded and cured in Spalding’s own 
rubber refinery, it’s the toughest cover ever put on a high- 
compression golf ball! 

New Finish It's the whitest ball ever made! Four separate 
coats of paint are sprayed on. The marking is applied. Then 
a final coat of clear finish is added. This locks in the mark- 
ing. locks out scuffing and discoloration and makes each 
DISTANCE dot aerodynamically perfect. 

Never before have there been such rigidly maintained 
standards in golf ball manufacturing every step of the way! 


The result: the longest, truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

One thing is clear. An awful lot of golfers are going to be 
playing the new DISTANCE IX)T soon. Unless you can 
afford to spot your golfing opponents such an advantage, 
you’d better play it. too. 

Look for the package that says “NEW distance DOT” 
on the cellophane wrapper. Sold at pro shops only, and, of 
course, unconditionally guaranteed. 
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tommy armour continued 

green was level and the grass was 
mowed to short fairway length. A 
bit closer to the green and a putter 
would have been the approach club 
for Bill. I was afraid he was going 
to use his putter— and he actually 
hauled it out of his bag. Then he took 
another look at the short stretch of 
fairway between his ball and the green 
and decided that the turf was a little 
too long for rolling the ball. 

He gave his putter to his caddie 
and took out a six-iron. I sighed in 
relief. 

At this stage I was more apprehen- 
sive than Bill. Maybe Bill wasn’t 


bothered at all. I hoped so. I was won- 
dering if I’d told him, somewhere 
along the line, a peculiar thing about 
these delicate short shots: The grip 
must be firmer than on the other 
shots. There’s no lash to these shots 
but a short, firm, precise smack, de- 
livered smoothly. 

Bill took an open stance with the 
ball off his right toe. His hands were 
close to his body. His right elbow was 
close to his ribs. His head was almost 
over the ball. He held the club at the 
lower part of the grip. 

Bill made a short backswing. There 
was only a fraction of a break in his 
wrists. He hit the ball crisply, and 
when he finally turned his head to 
look at the shot with his left eye 
the ball was rolling straight for the 
pin. It was the only thing the ball 
could do. It had been hit neatly and 
crisply, like a long putt, with a club 
with some loft to it, and it had to 
shoot through the air in a low arc un- 
til it hit the green, then, with its over- 
spin, roll along the line to the hole. 

He had a six-inch putt for his par 
5. 1 holed a tricky six-footer for mine. 

All that was needed after Bill’s feat 
of playing the hardest hole on the 
course the easy way, by using his 
head, was for him to ask me if there 
was any help he could give me with 
my game. 


As we walked toward the clubhouse 
Bill was exultant and bouncing. Re- 
action to the exertion of thinking at 
golf hadn’t hit him yet. 

I was tired but jubilant, too, at 
having performed a minor miracle — 
with the help of a golf ball and club 
I had brightened a man’s future. Golf 
has done wondrously well by me. My 
responsibility is to do as well as I can 
by golf. Helping Bill gave me an op- 
portunity to make a payment on the 
debt I owe golf. 

In the clubhouse Bill sagged in his 
chair. He sighed, “Tommy, only nine 
holes and I never was so tired in my 
life.” 


penalty you have to pay for unique 
labor with your head on that nine. 
After you have trained yourself to 
think at golf you will enjoy the game 
more and it will be less work for you.” 

“At that, I’ve never enjoyed nine 
holes more in my life,” Bill said. 

“That goes for me too,” Ed echoed. 
“I didn’t have any idea there was so 
much more to golf than hitting the 
ball.” 

Jim stared at his empty glass as 
though he were looking at a crystal 
ball. He came out of his trance and 
remarked, “I’ve played a lot of golf 
and I’ve played a lot of other games. 
I’ve hunted and fished all over the 
whole damn world. But until I lis- 
tened this afternoon I never had an 
idea how much fun and what self- 
examination a game could be.” 

“Maybe I didn’t do you any good. 
You may feel ashamed of yourself 
when you play a stupid shot from 
here in,” I replied. 

"That’s true, but think of how 
elated I will be when I outbrain a 
golf ball,” Jim retorted. 

Jim and Ed had been in on a pass 
in the arrangement I’d made to take 
Bill as a partner. I was glad to hear 
they’d benefited from being in the 
bleachers but I was concerned only 
with determining whether I’d accom- 
plished anything with Bill. 


After analyzing his performance 
and his score I decided that I had suc- 
ceeded better than I had anticipated. 
In nine holes Bill had gained knowl- 
edge that is power and had got basic 
training in how to apply that learn- 
ing. He had learned, I trusted, a great 
deal about how to simplify golf, and 
that’s a very tough subject to handle. 
His card was nothing wonderful — 
5 .S :i .') ii 4 :5 5 5 = 44 — but even with 
that 8 on the second it was strokes 
better than he’d been scoring for the 
nine. The way he was playing now, 
using, his head as well as his muscles, 
I felt he had a good chance to crack 
40 on the back nine. 

As I reflected on my experience 
with Bill I reached the conclusion 
that the best thing I’d done for Bill 
was to show him how to help himself. 
The test of my efforts for and with 
him would come when he was playing 
without me and he’d have to work 
out his own combination of mechan- 
ics and mentality. 

Would he begin to survey the situ- 
ation, determine a plan, then play 
with reason? Or would he backslide 
to the original sin of the duffer — 
totter stiffly at the shot, take a swing 
that would be too long or too jerky 
and short, have every muscle as stiff 
as a wire and throw his body at the 
ball? 

He showed signs of learning the 
very hard job of hitting the ball eas- 
ily. He didn’t realize that he had 
passed a revealing test on that point 
when he played the ninth. He was a 
bit tired, and in that condition fa- 
tigue pushes a fellow into trying to 
hit harder, when he should keep his 
body steady and hit easier but faster 
with his hands. 

After the third quick application 
of painkiller I began to think there 
might have been so much progress 
made in nine holes that Bill would ex- 
pect perfection from now on. He and 
the other fellows were starting to talk 
profoundly about the game. Every 
golfer is an expert in the club’s grill- 
room. 

Presently Bill gave marching or- 
ders. "Come on, boys, let’s get at the 
back nine.” 

My three comrades got up from 
their chairs. I stayed sitting. 

“Go to it, fellows, and good luck. 
I’ve just played 900 holes — nine out- 
side and 891 inside my skull. I am 
tired. Include me out. Thanks for a 
pleasant game. And for your money, 
too, when you get around to paying 
Bill and me.” end 


I moistened my larynx. “That’s the 


NINTH HOLE: A TRIUMPH 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 
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whiskey that didn't watch the clock 

seven long years! • 

Imagine you have Kentucky’s finest whiskey to start with 
. . . then you let Time tick by seven years as it slowly 
ripens to perfection. Then remember the best whiskey 
you have ever tasted and imagine one still mellower and 
smoother. Do all these things . . . then taste Old Charter! 



KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 1 YEARS OLD • 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARIER DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KY. 






food / Mary Frost Mahon 


Amateur chef extraordinary 


Frederick Stagg, of England, Ecuador and 
Beacon Hill, is one of the world's great cooks 

T HE handsome gentleman on the opposite page, who 
is readying a razor-sharp knife to carve the leg of 
lamb roasting on a spit before his kitchen fireplace, has 
a right to wear full chef’s regalia. For Frederick Stagg 
of Boston is so passionate and proud a culinary artist 
that he actually cooks every single meal served in his 
exquisite Georgian residence on Beacon Hill — a house 
built in 1802 that once belonged to that proper Bos- 
tonian and long-time editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Ellery Sedgwick. About cooking he says: “It takes three 
months to teach one green girl even to chop." And about 
roasting: “Cooks are made, but you have to be born a 
turnspit. I was.” 

Sociable Freddy Stagg does his cooking in a remarka- 
ble kitchen, remodeled from several rooms on the garden 
level of the old house, and hung with bunches of herbs, 
ancient copper, French and Flemish still-life paintings 
of fruit and game. There is a table set before the fire in 
winter and outdoors in summer for occasions when he 
and his wife Cordelia are lunching or dining alone, and 
this arrangement also does nicely for small, informal 
parties. Larger dinners— for 10 to 20 people— are cooked 
here by Chef Stagg, but are served upstairs by the maids 
in a glorious chandeliered dining room. As for his cook- 
ing ability: few professional wearers of the high hat can 
equal, and none can surpass his encyclopedic knowledge 
of the hows and whys of both la petite and la grande 
cuisine. What’s more, his results outdo both in finesse 
and in surprise value anything that can be ordered in 
even the most expensive restaurants. "Look at my book- 
shelf,” he says; “I learned everything from Careme and 
Madame Saint-Ange, so no wonder!” iThe reference is 
to two great classical writers on French cooking, of the 
early 19th and early 20th centuries respectively. ) 

Freddy Stagg is a British citizen, brought up in Ecua- 
dor, educated in the United States (Cutler Preparatory 
School and Harvard i, but he is actually three-quarters 
Spanish. He owes his name to his English grandfather, 
who was a midshipman during the Napoleonic Wars, 
then fought with Simon Bolivar, and ended up in Ecua- 
dor married to the daughter of General Flores, the 
founder and first president of that country. On his moth- 
er’s side he points with pride to ancestors who were con- 
quistador companions of Pizarro, and to a present-day 
cousin, the Marques de Aranda, a grandee of Spain. 
Stagg’s extraordinary background is matched by an 
equally extraordinary career. He has served in the Brit- 
ish army, traveled extensively in the Far East, and man- 
aged the second-largest cocoa plantation in the world 

Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 


in Ecuador. During World War II, the British Foreign 
Office sent him on special missions to Havana and Bo- 
gota. Then for some years after the war — to the astonish- 
ment of his Boston friends — he became a research fellow 
in physical anthropology at Harvard, serving as an asso- 
ciate of the late Professor Earnest A. Hooton. The most 
recent Stagg enthusiasm has been for oil painting: en- 
tirely self-taught, he is an acceptable portraitist. But 
for this man of many talents, cooking remains the great 
art and first love. He is busy now with the preparation 
of a cookbook addressed "to those young people who 
know very little about cooking.” Here are some of his 
ideas on this burning subject: 

• “Have the largest, best-ventilated, best-equipped 
kitchen possible. Make it a thing of beauty with cop- 
per, colorful marmites, paintings — and a fireplace, even 
if only a small one.” 

• "Always cook in very heavy pans, preferably tinned 
copper or enameled iron.” 

• “Learn the simple things first; remember that a great 
maestro distinguishes himself especially in rather simple 
achievements that are perfectly prepared.” 

• “Never forget that too much or too little emotion 
about what you are cooking is equally bad for what you 
are cooking. I am very emotional, but I am very calm 
when I cook.” 

And about that leg of lamb in the picture: 

• “I had the whole revolving spit thing made to order 
at Giraudon in Paris, and the mechanism is concealed 
in the wall. There is a pan below to collect the juices, 
but the really important thing is that I build a clear 
upright fire in the fireplace, because an upright fire gives 
a large play of flames on the meat. I never put anything 
on the lamb. If you like the flavor of garlic, however, 
you can with a knife thrust a cut clove of that herb in 
next to the bone. The lamb will take from 1 to 1 1 hours 
before the fire, depending on the weight of it. This is the 
best, the ancient way, to do roasts of any sort. For if 
they are cooked in the oven, or in a rotisserie, the vapors 
collect, and the meat is baked, not really roasted.” 

In the world of culinary scholarship and achievement, 
I do not know of a more impressive maestro than Fred- 
dy Stagg. There is an old-fashioned dignity to his ped- 
agogy- “Your lares and penates,” he intoned to me 
once, looking majestic and very Spanish, “should, like 
Jehovah, be gratified by the incense of your cooking.” 
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sporting look / Jo Ahern Zill 

/ 


Announcing this year’s fashion winners 


Fourth annual Sports Illustrated Design Awards go to 

Archie and Mel Davidow, makers of the Davidow suit, and John 

Weitz, sports car racer and designer for the active life 



on the road, here in Kansas City with 
the fall line, is Mel Davidow lubove). 
Brother Archie manages the phones in 
Seventh Avenue headquarters of the firm. 


T he ballots are in and the win- 
ners chosen, by 600 fashion au- 
thorities across the United States who 
have voted on a ballot selected by 
representatives of 12 of the nation’s 
fine stores. This year’s winners of 
Sports Illustrated’s Design Awards 
are Melville and Archibald Davidow, 
who have captured the senior Sport- 
ing Look Award, and John Weitz, 
Designer of the Year. 

To the Davidows, the award came 
for "continuously contributing to the 
American Sporting Look over the 
past 10 years.” Their Davidow suits 
of soft-colored plaids and tweeds are 
by now an American institution. 
They have been made and sold in this 
country for more than 30 years, first 
by William H. Davidow, father of 


the brothers, who started the family 
business in New York in 1880 with 
the manufacture of men's shirts and 
women’s skirts. Coats and suits were 
added to Davidow’s collections in the 
’20s, and the firm has made its fame 
and fortune on the now familiar 
three-piece ensemble: coat and suit 
of matching or harmonizing fabrics. 
The style of these suits changes only 
subtly from year to year, and this 
seems to be a secret of their charm 
to the wearer, who knows that her 
outfit will always be recognized as a 
"Davidow suit." 

In the past five years, since Gabri- 
elle Chanel returned to the couture 
in Paris, the Davidows have revived 
an old connection and have bought 
and reproduced the designs of Chanel 






in this country. The firm, which 
bought from Chanel during her first 
great period in the ’20s, is currently 
shipping a spring line of 12 Chanel 
models. Davidow uses many of the 
same fabrics in its Chanel adaptations, 
and changes the models only in sizing 
to fit the typical American figure. 
"Davidow,” says Hector Escobosa, 
president of I. Magnin Co., "makes 
Chanel suits better than Chanel 
makes ’em.” 

John Weitz (above), winner of the 
Designer of the Year Award for mak- 
ing the most significant contribution 
to sportswear during the past year, 
has breezed to success since 1951 pri- 
marily as a designer of sports car 
fashions. A driver and racer himself, 
Weitz was one of the first to design 
the "car coat” and slim-fitting pants 
for the woman who, according to his 
definition, should wear pants. 

Dressing Americans for a particu- 
lar sport has turned out to be a most 
effective formula for Weitz. This year 
he formed his own design studio, 


and five firms, including a children’s 
sportswear maker, manufacture his 
clothes. By fall, when he plans to add 
a men’s-wear firm, he will be design- 
ing for every member of the hypo- 
thetical young American family he 
has in mind and which he character- 
izes as "the type that buys a Jaguar 
on time.” To keep in touch with these 
customers, who are both his inspira- 
tion and his bread and butter, Weitz 
travels extensively. During March he 
clocked 15,000 air miles, including 
trips to New Orleans to address a 
charity organization, and to Port- 
land, Ore., where he urged young de- 
signers to shake off staid tradition 
and "get with” the hep young set of 
doers that he has in mind. Weitz, 
who was born in Germany, educated 
at Oxford and worked as a young 
man with European dressmakers, 
subscribes to the theory that design- 
ers are not artists but dressmakers 
who must make clothes for people 
whose way of life they understand. 
John notes that women are still steal- 


ing more fashion ideas from men and 
concentrates on fabrics and types of 
clothes he would wear himself. 

This year’s Design Award winners 
competed for the first time against 
nominees from other countries. The 
Davidows were chosen from a group 
that included Bill Atkinson, Mary 
K. Dodson, Margit Felligi, the Gold- 
worms, Tina Leser, Vera Maxwell 
and Emilio Pucci (of Italy). John 
Weitz’s competitors were Elisabeth 
Beck, Ellen Brooke, Donald Brooks, 
Jane Ford, Polly Homburg (of Ber- 
muda), the Lazars, Reikn, Ricci, 
Samuel Robert, Frank Smith and 
Pembroke Squires. 

Members of the committee of lead- 
ing U.S. merchants who drew up the 
slate of nominees are Nan Duskin, 
Hector Escobosa, Adam Gimbel, An- 
drew Goodman, H. D. Hodgkinson, 
Albert D. Hutzler, Lawrence Marcus, 
Arthur Madison, Herbert Seegal, 
Dorothy Shaver, W. E. Simmons, 
William C. Stetson— and Fred R. 
Smith of Sports Illustrated, end 
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BILL CASPER, JR. 
WON THE 
BUICK OPEN 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 



WINNERS WEAR 


Q unsingwear, 


GRAND SLAM.GOLF SHIRTS 



with the exclusive 
free-swing underarm 
desi S"* 




Hill Casper. Jr. is wearing (lie Grand 
Slam Model 22811. in smart colors 
with contrasting pin stripe. Top golf- 
ers depend on the absolute freedom 
of movement. 2\ jj-inch longer shirt 
tail stays anchored— won't pull out. 
The soft, mesh-like fabric is inacliine- 
washablc and guaranteed not to 
shrink out of fit. $5.00 

•U.S. Pol. 2554380 


Enter the Munsingwear World Series Contest 
win a free trip for two 
via American Airlines! 

FIRST WITH JETS ACROSS THE U S A 


Ask for detoils at your favorite retail store 


track / Tex Maule 


A pass in time 


As the outdoor track season 
opens, the intricate art of 
the relay takes the spotlight 


T HE LEAN, dark youngster bounced 
gently up and down on the track, 
shaking his hands loosely to relax his 
arm and chest muscles. He looked 
back across the curve of the track to 
the start of the 440-yard relay, his 
face intent and concentrated. As the 
runners across the field crouched to 
await the starter’s gun, he took his 
position just inside the white mark 
in his lane which marked the begin- 
ning of the exchange zone. When the 
gun cracked he crouched slightly, in 
a sprinter’s starting stance except 
that his hands were on his knees rath- 
er than on the track. 

As the field rounded the curve, 
their speed exaggerated by the bend 
of the track, he looked steadily back 
over his right shoulder at the first 
runner for the University of Texas 
team, and as that first man hit a mark 
some 21 feet from the exchange zone, 
Eddie Southern took off. He did not 
look back again, but as he neared the 
line indicating the end of the ex- 
change zone he dropped his right hand 
— palm to the rear, fingers extended 
together, thumb out— and held it 
there until he felt the baton slap up 
between his thumb and forefinger, 
then, changing the baton from his 
right to his left hand, he fled down 
the backstretch. Texas, traditionally 


a producer of fine teams, won the 
event, one of the features of the Texas 
Relays two weeks ago, in 40.4 sec- 
onds,? lOofasecondofftheworldrec- 
ord for this race. The baton exchange 
between Wally Wilson, who ran the 
opening leg for Texas, and Southern 
had been beautifully smooth, and the 
baton changed hands with both run- 
ners at very nearly top speed. 

"It was a good exchange,” South- 
ern said later. "Good, but not excel- 
lent.” 

Such insistence on perfection is 
characteristic of the outdoor track 
season in the United States, when re- 
lay races take an increasingly impor- 
tant part in track meets. The big re- 
lay carnivals— such as the Texas, 
Kansas and Drake in the Midwest— 
will be followed by a spate of meets 
in California, leading up to the Na- 
tional Championships in June and, 
this year, to the climactic United 
States-Russian dual meet in Phila- 
delphia in July and the late-summer 
Pan-American Games in Chicago. But 
the competition preceding those big 
summer events is concentrated almost 
exclusively on relay races, with the 
individual events taking second place 
in interest to this great team effort 
of track and field sports. 

Probably the best relay coach in 
the United States is a balding, pleas- 
ant young man named Oliver Jack- 
son, who coaches the Abilene Chris- 
tian College track team. His 440- and 
880-yard teams last year set world 
records in their events, and in the 



ideal baton exchange has incoming runner ( light jersey • hand off baton to 
teammate in last two yards of 20-yard exchange zone. As incoming runner reaches 
point A, outgoing runner is crouched, watching teammate. As incoming runner passes 
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rare, bad pass slows this Abilene Christian College team, costing yards in the 
first exchange, as the incoming runner (14 1 overruns teammate, slows to give him 
baton. Calvin Cooley, taking delayed pass, slipped as he started. In background, rival 
team makes up valuable yardage with a nearly perfect pass near end of the zone. 


STAN LEONARD 
WON THE 

TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 



race the University of Texas won at 
the Texas Relays a couple of weeks 
ago, an Abilene Christian team made 
up of three sophomores and a junior 
placed third and failed to press the 
winner only because of a bad baton 
pass. 

Their failure can be ascribed to 
their youth. “It takes at least a year 
for a relay team to begin to operate 
perfectly as a unit,” Jackson said 
earlier. “The team we had that set 
the 440 world record— Waymond 
Griggs, Bill Woodhouse, James Se- 
grest and Bobby Morrow— was the 
best I have ever seen. They had a pro- 
fessional polish in their exchanges, 


and I say that not because I coached 
them. They worked together a long 
time and they made their baton ex- 
changes perfectly, and, as individu- 
als, they fit perfectly into a relay 
team.” 

Aside from the essential speed 
which is needed for the four men who 
make up a relay team, the most im- 
portant factor in producing world 
records is the baton exchange. 

"The time difference in a race in 
which your team makes three good 
exchanges and in a race in which it 
makes three excellent exchanges can 
be as much as a second and a half,” 
continued 



point B, the outgoing runner leans in preparation for fast start. As he passes point C, 
the outgoing runner takes off and incoming runner overtakes him between point X 
and the end of the exchange area. The pass is made with both runners at top speed. 


WINNERS WEAR 



unsingwear. 


GRAND SLAM. GOLF SHIRTS 



with the exclusive 
ftee-swing underarm 


Stan Leonard is wearing the Grand 
Slam Model S2810 which features 
contrasting stripes on collar and 
cuffs. Top golfers depend on the ab- 
solute freedom of movement. 2 , .4-inch 
longer shirt tail stays anchored in 
slacks— won’t pull out. The soft, long 
wearing, mesh-knit fabric is machine- 
washable and guaranteed not to 
shrink out of fit. $5.00 
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Enter the Munsingwcor World Series Contest 
win o free trip for two 
via American Airlines! 

FIRST WITH JETS ACROSS THE U S.A 


Ask for details at your favorite retail store 
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Newest Member 
of the 

MacGregor 

Clan... 



The word is out... 

“The Tourney is Terrific !** 
Golfers everywhere are 
switching to it. Try the 
new liquid center. Tourney 
on your next round. Ask 
for them at your Pro Shop. 


Performance proven 

by these golfers . . . 


Herman Barron 
George Bayer 
Jack Burke 
Dave Douglas 
Wesley Ellis 
Jim Ferree 
Lionel Hebert 
Ted Kroll 
A1 Mengert 
Byron Nelson 
Tom Nieporte 
Toney Fenna 
Hillman Robbins. Jr. 
Bob Roseburg 
Mike Souchak 


Frank Stranahan 
Bob Toski 
Jim Turnesa 
Bert Weaver 
Don Whitt 
Henry Williams, Jr. 
Lew Worsham 
* * * 
Marlene B. Hagge 
Beverly Hanson 
Ruth Jessen 
Jackie Pung 
Barbara Romack 
Louise Suggs 
Joyce Ziskc 


All go Ifers listed ore members 
of the MacGregor Advisory Staff 

me e/reArrs^/mfflm eme 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


TRACK continued 

.Jackson said. “Mind you, that’s the 
difference between good and excel- 
lent. We work on exchanges three 
times a week at half, two-thirds and 
full speed. We work on it until the 
boys react instinctively in the ex- 
change zone and can devote all their 
concentration to running, not taking 
or giving the baton." 

Jackson trains his teams to make 
the baton exchange in the last couple 
of yards of the 20-yard exchange 
zone, with both runners going at top 
speed. To insure this, he determines 
in practice how soon the outgoing 
runner should start in relation to the 
speed of the runner approaching him. 
Then he marks a take-off point on 
the track from 21 to 24 feet before 
the exchange zone begins, and he 
marks another point — a "lean” point 
— from 34 to 37 feet before the zone. 

“The lean point is something we 
worked out a few years ago to give 
our outgoing runners the equivalent 
of a rolling start,” Jackson explained. 
"If the outgoing runner stands flat- 
footed until the incoming man 
reaches the take-off point, he has a 
hard time reaching top speed in the 
20 yards of the exchange zone. But 
if he begins to lean forward when his 
man hits the lean point, his body 
weight is ahead of his feet, just as it 
is in a regular sprinter’s start, and he 
can drive and accelerate nearly as 
fast as he can off the starting blocks.” 

The baton exchange is made from 
the left hand to the right, and the 
outgoing runner never looks back once 
he starts. He takes the inside third of 
the lane and the runner coming up 
takes the outside, shouting instruc- 
tions as he comes up so that he will 
not overrun his teammate or be left 
too far behind to make the exchange 
in the zone. 

“The world record team was ideal 
in personnel, too,” Jackson said. 
“You find out that kids who tense up 
too much in individual competition 
very often make good relay runners 
because they feel that they're getting 
help. Everything doesn’t depend on 
them. So they gain confidence, and 
sometimes a kid who has fine essential 
speed but who can’t relax in individu- 
al competition learns to relax running 
relays. One of the kids on this year’s 
team is jittery, but he'll probably get 
over that after a year or so. 

“But to get back to ideal person- 
nel. Obviously, you need your best 
starter— not your best sprinter— on 


the first leg. We try to put our sec- 
ond-fastest man on the next leg — a 
guy like Bill Woodhouse, who was 
a great sprinter overshadowed by 
Morrow. That’s for the psychological 
effect. You come blowing in there for 
the second exchange with a healthy 
lead, and you make the other teams 
nervous and sometimes they’ll blow 
the exchange. We figure that ex- 
change— between the second and 
third runners — is the most impor- 
tant, and we like to put pressure on 
the other teams there. The third guy 
should be a calm, unexcitable boy. 
Segrest was perfect. He had a wonder- 
ful sense of rhythm. His timing on 
the exchange was the best I have ever 
seen. And he was a fine sprinter, 
too. The anchor man should be your 
fastest man and your best competitor, 
and we had Bobby Morrow.” 

A BAD EXCHANGE 

Jackson’s current sprint relay team 
blew the second exchange sadly in 
the Texas Relays. Calvin Cooley 
nearly slipped to his knees as he took 
off, and the incoming runner overran 
him (nee picture on page 6.1 ) and had 
to slow up and make the exchange at 
half speed. Still, the youngsters man- 
aged a 41.3, exceptionally good for 
so young a team. 

Eddie Southern, Texas’ fine sprint- 
er and quarter-miler, ran the second 
leg for his team for the reason Jackson 
pointed out. A veteran of the Olym- 
pics, Southern gave Texas a wide lead 
going into the second exchange, which 
helped hurry the other teams into 
something less than excellent baton 
passes. 

Jackson’s relay technique is fairly 
standard now, although there is one 
iconoclast among his rivals. Johnny 
Morriss, the voluble University of 
Houston coach, searching for an edge 
to make up for the lack of essential 
speed, stations his outgoing runner 
on the two "curve” legs in the outer 
third of the lane so that he can cut 
from the outside of his lane to the in- 
side, thus flattening the curve. His 
runners alternate .passes from left 
hand to right, and the pass is made 
from the top down instead of up- 
ward. The outgoing runner holds his 
hand back with the wrist turned to- 
ward the body, palm out, and he does 
not transfer the baton from right or 
left hand. 

“I got to cut all the corners I can,” 
Morriss says. "I don’t get the boys. 
But there’s really no substitute for 
speed.” end 
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•'This AUTRONIC-EYE works like a charm! It automatically dims my 
lights for approaching cars . . . switches them back to bright 
when the way is clear. Never lets me forget . . . reminds the 
other driver to dim his lights, too. It's completely automatic, 
yet I can control sensitivity by just turning the distance-control 
dial. In my book, there's not another optional feature that does 
so much to make vour nieht— driving easier and safer!" 




Power Headlight Control 


Autronic-Eye takes your mind off 
dimming . . . lets you concentrate 
on the road ahead. 
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basketball / Jeremiah Tax 


Short , siveet 
series for 
slick Celtics 


Two of pro basketball's weaker franchises 
were greatly strengthened in the playoffs 
won by the squad of superstars from Boston 



B om Cousy had planned a brief 
Florida vacation with his wife 
and two daughters after the pro bas- 
ketball playoffs, before he had to 
leave on a good-will tour of Europe 
and North Africa for the State De- 
partment. The Boston Celtics were 
to play the Minneapolis Lakers in a 
four-out-of-seven series for the World 
Championship, and Cousy had plane 
reservations for last Sunday night. 

In the first two playoff games, in 
Boston, the Celtics w'ere frequently 
in trouble but closed strongly to win. 
Before leaving for Minneapolis, where 
the next two games would be played 
on Tuesday and Thursday nights, 
Cousy told his wife: “Move those res- 
ervations up to Friday. We’re going 
to win four straight and I’ll be back 
the morning after the fourth game.” 

As a result of this foresight (or cal- 
culated risk > the Cousys were out on 
the sands of Delray Beach two days 
early. The Celtics became the first 
team in history to sweep basketball’s 
World Series, fit climax to a season 
in which they set more than a dozen 
other records and clearly earned the 
accolade their coach, Red Auerbach, 
had claimed for them months ago as 
"the greatest team ever assembled.” 

Because the Celtics are so well 
balanced and because their style of 


play is built around the offensive 
skills of every player on the court at 
any given time, it is difficult for the 
performance of one man to stand out. 
Even the brilliance of the incompa- 
rable Cousy generally blends into a 
composite picture of team excellence. 
This is in contrast, for example, to 
the St. Louis Haw r ks, who play to 
and depend so greatly on Bob Pettit 
and Cliff Hagan, or the Lakers, who 
lean heavily on the scoring ability of 
Elgin Baylor. For the Celtics, Cousy 
and Bill Sharman cannot be allowed 
any leeway outside; Tom Heinsohn 
and Jim Loscutolf must be covered in 
the corners; Bill Russell, in the post 
and underneath the boards, is a 
threat for 48 minutes of every game. 
As the rival defense shifts its concen- 
tration to one area, another cries out 
for instant attention. 

And yet, despite this balance of ex- 
cellence, one Celtic managed to stand 
out in the competition with both the 
opposition and his own teammates in 
this series as the key player. He is 
Frank Ramsey, who repeatedly came 
off the bench to spark Celtic rallies 
or recoveries — a special talent he has 
developed to take advantage of the 
fact that he is the sixth man on this 
superlative squad. Immediately aft- 
er coming into a game, Ramsey does 


either of two things to provide a 
quick lift for the Celtics. Within sec- 
onds, he is way in the clear for an 
easy layup or he is at the free-throw 
line for two shots. 

“I’ve been playing with Frank for 
four years now,” says Cousy, “and 
it’s a mystery to me how he does it. 
He comes out on the court and you 
look up and there he is alone under 
the basket with the ball.” 

"One time this season,” says Rus- 
sell, "Frank came into the game and 
he got to the free-throw line so quick- 
ly that he was too ’cold’ to take his 
shot. He had to warm up before 
shooting.” 

STYLE FOOLS OPPOSITION 

Ramsey, a rangy, easy-mannered, 
crew-cut 6 feet 3, apparently accom- 
plishes his two special feats because 
of an unusually deceptive court style. 
He pads along the floor, barely raising 
his knees from a horizontal plane, 
skimming the surface like a gull over 
water, seemingly bemused and sleepy- 
eyed. Then, without changing expres- 
sion or otherwise betraying the extra 
effort going into each stride, he shifts 
into high gear, quickly pulls ahead of 
the man guarding him and is in the 
clear for a long pass (generally from 
Cousy) and a layup. 
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Much the same technique helps 
him draw free throws with the regu- 
larity of an Eddie Stanky drawing 
bases on balls. To the man he is 
guarding, Ramsey may appear aim- 
less or absent-minded, yet he man- 
ages, mostly, to be between that man 
and the basket. When the man drives 
and makes contact, Ramsey is on his 
way to the free-throw line. 

These accomplishments merit par- 
ticular praise because Ramsey was 
considered something of a misfit when 
he came to pro basketball. He recalls 
the expert opinion himself: “They 
said I was too small to play against 
the big men up front, and too big [and 
therefore, prohably, too slow} to play 
against the small men in the back- 
court.” Instead, rival players have ex- 
perienced most of the difficulties in- 
herent in this situation. Ramsey over- 
powers smaller backcourtmen while 
easily keeping up with them, and he’s 
too fast for many of the bigger men 
up front. In the series with Minneap- 
olis, moving in and out of games 
under Auerbach’s careful guidance, 
he averaged 22 points per game, drew 
30 free throws and sank 26 of them. 
He is, by any odds, the best substi- 
tute this game has ever seen. 

In addition to demonstrating the 
Celtics’ superiority— or, perhaps, de- 
spite it— this year’s playoffs per- 
formed a number of other useful func- 
tions. Because of Syracuse’s fine show- 
ing in the preliminary round against 
Boston (they pushed the Celtics to 
seven games), the Nationals’ fran- 
chise has been enormously strength- 
ened. The club’s books show a healthy 
profit, thanks to playoff revenue, and 
a campaign to sell season tickets for 
next year, already under way and 
with enthusiastic support, may well 
put Syracuse in the black, financial- 
ly, for next season before opening day. 
The acquisition of George Yardley 
and the extraordinarily rapid prog- 
ress of rookie Hal Greer are two prime 
reasons why this team will be a title 
contender in 1959-60, and Syracuse 
fans know it. 

Elgin Baylor’s coming to Minneap- 
olis and the Lakers’ playoff victory 
over the St. Louis Hawks have had 
even more dramatic and widespread 
effects. All talk of moving the Lakers 
— to Chicago or San Francisco — has 
been stilled: instead, local business- 
men are cooperating in a drive to 
build the team a new and permanent 
home so they will not have to play, 
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OLDS MO BILE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


PROVEN REPUTATION 
FOR QUALITY! Olds owners 
know from personal experience 
that their Ohlsmohile will de- 
liver long -lasting performance 
because it’s built right . . . right 
from the start ! 
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Cordless 
Electric Shaver 


Voted “Most wanted compan- 
ion on a desert Ide" . . . the new 
Universal Shaver that doesn’t 
need an electric outlet! Three 
self-sharpening blades revolve 
300 times a second, shave off 
every whisker right at the base. 
No pull, no serape, no burn, 
just a elean, close electric shave 
without clumsy cords or outlet. 


• One Year Guarantee 
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BASKETBALL rniltinuril 


Yes!. . and you can quote me: 


Care to make a statement 
about any of your new 
discoveries, Admiral? 


I discovered a new trouser 
zipper called Talon* Little-Zip. 
It makes such a tremendous 
difference in tailoring, I 
wouldn't buy a new suit with- 
out it. Why my good man... 
it's only V4 the size, yet just 
as strong as the old bulky 
zipper. . . strong enough for 
my heavy country tweeds... 
light enough for my wash 
and wear walk shorts! 


alternately, in various armories and 
auditoriums in the area. Furthermore, 
the enthusiasm generated by basket- 
ball has proved infectious; forgetting 
their differences on matters outside 
sports, the Twin Cities (Minneapolis 
and St. Paul i are again organizing 
their resources for a drive to acquire 
a major league baseball team. 

Finally, the experience in Minneap- 
olis has proved conclusively that the 
cure for pro basketball's weaker fran- 
chises does not necessarily involve 
moving them to other cities but, rath- 
er, concentrating on building better, 
winning teams and trusting to fans to 
respond to this effort. It is worth not- 
ing that the only two clubs in the 
NBA which will not show a profit this 
year are Cincinnati and Detroit— 
which had the two worst records for 
the season. 

For a few more years, therefore. 
West Coast fans will have to content 
themselves with NBC-NBA Game of 
the Week telecasts. Next season's tel- 
ecasts will begin immediately after 
the World Series and run for 26 con- 
secutive weeks, i None of the many 
Coast groups seeking a franchise has 
any prospect of success until the I960 
61 season. Even then there is a likeli- 
hood that Chicago may be admitted 
before San Francisco and Los Angeles 
because it would be easier to work a 
Chicago team into league schedules. 

In considering Chicago, or any oth- 
er city for that matter, the league’s 
officials still have to solve the problem 
of how- to supply the new team with a 
collection of players good enough to 
put on a fair show against established 
clubs — the same difficulty which faces 
proponents of new major league teams 
in baseball. For, obviously, it would 
be folly, even before a fresh, eager 
audience, to field a team of also-rans. 
Syracuse General Manager Dan Bia- 
sone has suggested that the new r team 
be allowed to draft, intact, the year’s 
college All-America squad and, al- 
though even such a group would un- 
doubtedly be slaughtered by power- 
house outfits like the Celtics and the 
Hawks, the idea is worth considera- 
tion. Certainly, Boston and St. Louis 
could hardly be persuaded, even in 
the interest of league balance, to give 
the new team any of their better play- 
ers — the Cousys, Pettits, etc. Even 
beyond starting fives, no club will 
part with a player it needs. The Cel- 
tics, for example, have a sixth man 
named Frank Ramsey. end 
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YOURS IS THE RIGHT... 

ours is the respon si b i lit\) 


Every American has freedom of choice in the things he buys. He is offered a wide 
range of products, many grades of quality. 

This is as it should be, and the way it will always be because the buyer prefers it that 
way ... he wants, and has a right to freedom of choice. 

And the amazing thing about this American standard is that it follows no particular 
pattern. A welder may buy an expensive gun; a truck driver the finest in Hi-Fi; a bank 
president a small car, his clerk a big one. Each has a right to his own individual choice. 
At Miller High Life we are most grateful that so many people in all walks of life 
have an appreciation of the better things. We are grateful that so many of you 
appreciate our brewing craftsmanship, and our use of the very finest and costliest ingre- 
dients. It is good to know that you recognize and respect our long-standing traditions 
and unquestioned reputation. 


To you, we of Miller High Life renew this pledge of our responsibility . . . "to 
continue brewing Miller High Life so that quality will always be the foremost consider- 
ation". And, to keep that pledge ... we promise to continue the brewing of Miller 
High Life in Milwaukee and only in Milwaukee ... in the world’s finest brewery. 
Perhaps we will never brew the most, but we will certainly continue to brew the best! 
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Decline of the expert 


T ime was when the bridge expert ruled unchallenged. 

But harder days have dawned. The rank and file 
have gradually moved up on him, and hordes of them 
are now breathing down his neck. In the halcyon days 
the expert almost always won. In compiling his string 
of victories he gained the adulation of lesser players— 
which is nectar if not ambrosia to an overwhelming 
majority of performers. 

But as the gap has narrowed year by year, the expert 
has acquired cause for alarm. His winning percentage 
has dropped shockingly; and though rank-and-filers 
continue to solicit his opinions, they’re apt to argue after 
he pontificates— which to his way of thinking marks the 
beginning of the end, a surrender to bolshevism. 

All of which is a rather circuitous introduction to a 
hand that started a recent war in a New York club. 

First, let’s see what happened, then I can turn war 
correspondent and give a reasonably accurate report — 
necessarily censored, of course— of what West said to 


North-South vulnerable 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

14 PASS 4+ £.4 

DOUBLE PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: spade queen 


East, East said to West, and various kibitzers (techni- 
cally noncombatants— actually very much engaged in 
the campaign) said to each other and anybody else who 
would listen. 

West’s opening lead was the spade queen, and after a 
very brief thought-session, declarer played low from 
dummy. East followed suit with the 10, and West next 
led a low spade. South ruffed East's ace — not neglecting 
to use a high trump— then cashed the ace and king of 
clubs and led the diamond queen through West. That 
defender declined to cover, but to no avail. After the 
queen held, South led another high trump, smothered 
West's king with the ace, ruffed a club high to establish 
the rest of the suit and led the deuce of trumps to dum- 
my’s 5. The three remaining good clubs took excellent 
care of South's three hearts. Five diamonds bid and 
doubled — six diamonds made, fora very salubrious score 
North-Southwards. 

“Nice double!” said East to West, getting there first 
in the immemorial fashion of the guilty partner. “I told 
you I didn’t have much when I gave you the shutout 
raise! Why didn’t you sacrifice at five spades? We would 
have got off for a one-trick set.” 

“That’s right," said a kibitzer. "You lose only two 
clubs and one diamond.” 

"Maybe you even make five spades,” said another 
kibitzer. "If North leads the diamond ace and doesn’t 
shift at once to clubs—” 

"Listen!” said West, fighting off apoplexy. He leaned 
across the table. “Maybe I should have sacrificed!” he 
grated. "Maybe I should have discounted my 15 high- 
card points— maybe I should have known that the dia- 
mond king would be no good— and above everything, 
maybe I should have realized that it was asking too 
much for you to play your spade ace at trick one and 
shift to hearts! I can see now that it didn’t mean a 
thing to you that the diamond ace turned up in dummy, 
along with six clubs!” 

Well, perhaps West was a little rough, as experts some- 
times are in bridge-club games— though in social games 
they are the essence of charm. Yet we are inclined to 
commiserate with him. His double was sound, and so 
was his statement that East should have played the 
spade ace at the first trick and shifted to hearts. 

EXTRA TRICK 

You can’t afford to sit tight at the bridge table and hope 
for the best. When positive action is indicated by the 
bidding or an unexpected dummy, take action! end 
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From The Gordon's Gallery of Old English Prints 


In Spring, when drinks grow tall 

...remember — drinks never taste thin with Gordon’s Gin! 
First distilled in 1769 — still traditionally distilled for 
authentic quality. Gordon’s Gin makes perfectly dry, 
delicately-flavored tall drinks. And, of course, Martinis! 

Gordon's 
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for the heavyweight 
title late this June, 
reveals his winsome, 
ingenuous good looks 



Summer-time living... 
as you like it... 

Nassau 

and the 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 


Gentle . . . that’s the word for Nassau . . . her 
climate, her people, her Old World ways . . . 
as gentle as the trade breezes which make the 
sea-conditioned Bahamas so delightful in sum- 
mer. Oh, there’s exciting action, too, when 
you want it. Skindiving, big game angling, 
sailing, golf, tennis, waterskiing and night club- 
bing. Best of all, it costs so little to take a vacation 
in the Bahamas in the Summer. 

Your travel agent has a Nassau Summer 
Thrift Vacation to suit your time, taste and 
budget. Literature available from Dept. C-8, 
Nassau. Bahamas, Development Board, 608 First 
National Bank Bldg.. Miami 32, Fla. 


easily reached . . . 

BY SEA: From N*w York every 
Friday, S. S. NASSAU, Inert* 
Line. 42 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

From Miaui every Monday and 
Friday. S. S. FLORIDA. P. & O. 
Steamship Co., Miami 8, Florida. 

BY AIR: Direct, daily fliijht* from New 
York (4 hours); Miami (SO min- 
ute*:, Fort Lauderdale. Tampa* 
St Petersburg, West Palm Beach. 
Toronto twice weekly. 



football j Tex Maule 

A naval disengagement 


Navy brass’s new tack to tighter regulations brought a brass- 
tacks showdown with Eddie Erdelatz, a young man going west 


A s* Y calls today, Dad?” Eddie Erde- 
„ latz Jr., a 185-pound fullback 
from St. Mary’s High School in An- 
napolis, asked his father this ques- 
tion one afternoon last week. Eddie 
Erdelatz Sr.. 200-pound-plus ex- 
coach at the Naval Academy , grinned. 
"A couple, son,” he said. “Why?” 
“Well, Pokey told me to tell you 
there's an opening at the ice cream 
parlor where he works,” said Eddie 
Jr., who was good enough to make 
the high school All-America team. 

It’s unlikely that Eddie Sr. will 
have to take the opening offered by 
his son’s teammate. 

“I’ve been getting three calls a day 
since I resigned at Navy,” Erdelatz 
said. “I got a good offer yesterday 
and a better one today, but I’m going 
to take my time. I’m only 45. Maybe 
I'll wait until the game of musical 
chairs starts and hope I'm sitting 
down when the music stops.” 

Erdelatz’ sudden resignation from 
his job as Navy coach may have 
started a belated game of musical 
chairs. When he trekked to Texas 
last year to investigate the Texas 
A&M coaching job, the Naval 
Academy had 70 applicants for his 
job, including, according to academy 


spokesmen, “30 applicants from ma- 
jor colleges.” Perturbed over the fact 
that A&M contacted Erdelatz with- 
out getting a release from Navy, Na- 
val Academy officials have said they 
will not interview any coach who does 
not have the approval of his college 
in seeking a new job. This may limit 
the applicants for the Navy post 
since no major college will be willing 
to let go a successful coach this late 
in the year. The same factor militates 
against Erdelatz getting a job soon, 
but Eddie isn’t worried about it. 

“We’re going out to San Francisco 
as soon as Eddie Jr. graduates,” Ed- 
die Sr. said. “I was born and raised 
out there and my dad is out there 
and we’re very close. I would like to 
get a college coaching job out there 
but I’m in no hurry. I had just as 
soon lie around and relax lor a while.” 

Although Erdelatz refuses to give 
any specific reason for his sudden 
resignation, it is likely that a now, 
tougher Navy policy on athletics is 
behind it. The entire Naval Acad- 
emy, under Rear Admiral Charles 
Melson and with the approval of Ath- 
letic Director Captain Slade Cutter, 
has undergone a tightening of regu- 
lations, and the old free-handed dis- 


tribution of excess appointments for 
athletics may have suffered. 

"I have absolutely no criticism of 
the academy,” Erdelatz said. "I 
stayed here nine years, longer than 
any other coach, and I’m very grate- 
ful for the opportunity the academy 
offered me." 

Erdelatz is a big man with a wide, 
strong face and a very strong person- 
ality. His announcement followed a 
meeting with Navy brass and it was 
a sudden decision. His resignation 
after the completion of spring practice 
is a clear avowal that he did resign 
for his own reasons and under no pres- 
sure from Navy. It is embarrassing 
to the Naval Academy, but not, 
obviously, to Erdelatz. 

As usual, during spring practice he 
had installed a couple of new ideas, 
and the other day, after having re- 
signed, he couldn’t conceal his en- 
thusiasm. 

“Here's what I did,” Eddie said, 
brightening. “We had a lot of kids 
who played for one reason or other 
last year, and when we checked their 
performance we found they were 
about equal. So we’re going with 
two platoons which will play both 
offense and defense and create com- 
petition during the week to see which 
will start.” 

Eddie had seemingly forgotten 
that he wouldn't be at Annapolis 
next fall. end 
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youthful star Billy Talbert strikes a pose at the Central Ohio 
Championships in Columbus in 1935. Then 16, six years a diabetic, 
he won junior and men's singles, men's doubles and mixed doubles 
and was ranked 16th among the junior players in the country. 

COPYRIGHT, O. I95S. 1959, BY WII-t.lAM F. TALBERT 


in. 1959 


Part I 
THE 

BILLY TALBERT 
STORY 


O N OPENING DAY of the 1933 base- 
ball season the Pittsburgh Pirates 
came to Redland Field in Cincinnati. 
The good-sized crowd saw what it 
hoped to see: Sunny Jim Bottomley, 
the great first baseman only recently 
traded to the Reds by the St. Louis 
Cardinals, marked his debut with a 
lofty triple and scored Cincinnati’s 
only run. After the game was over, 
the departing fans also enjoyed an un- 
scheduled postgame exhibition when 
a skinny 14-year-old, wandering down 
the first base line, suddenly broke 
into a trot, then a run, neatly round- 
ed all the bases with groundkeepers 
in hot pursuit and triumphantly slid 
home. 

Few onlookers, however, observed 
the consternation in the eyes of the 
boy’s father as the youngster got up, 
dusted himself off and sheepishly 
faced the scoldings of the angry sta- 
dium police. Rezin (Reese) Talbert, a 
quiet, serious man, was known and 
liked at Redland Field, and he got 
son Billy out of there in a hurry. I 
know, because son Billy was me, and 
I had done a pretty awful thing— far 
more awful than the cops at Redland 
Field could realize. It wasn't just that 
I, or any other kid, was not supposed 
to run wild around the ball field after 
the games: I wasn’t supposed to run 
at all. I had been told that any kind 
of exercise was a danger to my life, 
and up until then I had firmly be- 
lieved that I would never run again. 

What crazy impulse started me 
running I will never know, but I know 
now that it was one of the most for- 
tunate acts of my life. Its conse- 
quences, in time, were to reach far be- 
yond Redland Field, Cincinnati, my- 
self and even baseball; for me and for 
thousands of others, it lifted a cur- 
tain of doom which had seemed cer- 
tain to blight all our living years. 

Th*e curtain had fallen on a Fri- 
day afternoon four years before on 
as happy and active an existence as 
any 10-year-old could have. I was a 
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PLAYING FOR LIFE 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT with JOHN SHARNIK 

Beginning the inspiring story of a boy’s fight to overcome a 
crippling ailment; and how he finds a new life in a sport 
he never dreamed of playing. First of three parts 


baseball nut; I lived, breathed and 
dreamed the game. My father had 
played ball in college and even briefly 
on a professional team in Texas be- 
fore settling down in the family live- 
stock business in Cincinnati, and he 
taught me everything he knew. I 
wanted nothing more in life than to 
be a ballplayer like Sunny Jim; yet 
on that Friday afternoon the whole 
thing came to an end. 

I hadn’t been feeling right lately, 
and my parents had begun to notice 
some peculiar habits I had acquired. 
At school I never passed the drinking 
fountain in the hall without stop- 
ping, and I was always holding up a 
whole line of kids behind me because 
I couldn’t seem to satisfy my thirst. 
At the dinner table, I ate like a cast- 
away rescued by the French Line; yet 
I was losing so much weight that I 
had to keep hitching up the belt of 
my corduroys. At night, I could hard- 
ly wait to get to bed, but all through 
the night I kept getting up to go to 
the bathroom. Sometimes when I got 
up, the light was still on in the kitch- 
en, and I could hear Mom and Dad 
talking about me in worried tones. 

That fateful Friday afternoon, 
when I got home from school, they 
were waiting for me, dressed to go 
out. I put on a jacket and tie, and 
we drove downtown to the Union 
Central Building. 

Feeling strange and scared, I was 
delivered into the hands of two doc- 
tors, who spent a lot of time asking 
me personal questions, thumping me 
in various places, drawing blood and 
taking a urine sample. Dr. Walt, as I 
was urged to call the taller and the 
older of the two, then patted my 
shoulder and sent me back to the 
waiting room. 

I sat there between my parents for 
what seemed like several years, leaf- 
ing through Liberty and wishing that 
doctors at least had enough sense to 
stock some decent reading matter, 
like Baseball Magazine. 


A nurse appeared at the door, 
smiled briefly and motioned to my 
parents. Dad got up and followed her 
inside. Mother stayed with me, pre- 
tending to read her Delineator, grip- 
ping the unturned pages so hard that 
her knuckles showed white. When we 
were finally called into the office, 
Mother gave a small, nervous sigh 
and hurried me in ahead of her. 

Dad was sitting there, his face 
showing nothing. Dr. Walt got up 
from behind the desk and put his arm 
around me. 

“Bill," he said, “your dad’s been 
telling us that you’re a good soldier. 
He says you know how to follow or- 
ders.” 

I looked at my father. I didn’t 
understand. 

“I’m going to have to give you 
some orders,” Dr. Walt went on, "and 
you’re not going to like them very 
much, I’m afraid. You’re going to 


have to be very careful about every- 
thing you eat. There are quite a few 
things we can’t let you do. Games, 
running around. . . .” 

He turned to my mother, as if this 
were something he’d been trying to 
avoid but knew he would have to ar- 
rive at sooner or later. "Mrs. Tal- 
bert,” he said, "Bill has diabetes.” 

Mother gasped sharply and buried 
her face in her hands. Dad stirred in 
his chair, helpless and uncomfortable 
as always in the presence of any 
strong emotion. He cleared his throat. 
“What should we do?” he said. 

“Well,” Dr. Walt resumed briskly. 
He seemed relieved to get on with the 
business at hand. "The first thing 
we’ve got to do is get this young 
man into Children’s Hospital. That’s 
where we’ll start working out the in- 
sulin — find out just how much he’s 
going to need. Let’s see. . . .” He 
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billy talbert story continued 

consulted the calendar on his desk. 
“We’d better get him in on Monday. 
Meanwhile, plenty of rest— that's go- 
ing to be one of the important things 
from now on. And a special diet, of 
course." 

He turned to my mother. “Don't 
worry about all those details just yet, 
Mrs. Talbert. We’ll give you all the 
help you’ll need. The important thing 
is to start learning— all three of you. 
Because.” he finished quietly, "this 
is something you’ll all have to live 
with.” 

Mother bit her lip. “How long will 
it be, Doctor?” 

The doctor hesitated. This was the 
point that he must always have come 
to, finally, with other children and 
their parents. 

"Mrs. Talbert,” he said, “there is 
no such thing as a cure for diabetes.” 

In the history of medicine's con- 
quest of diabetes the year 1928, when 
I sat in Dr. Walt’s office and heard 
these words, was an early date. It 
was only seven years before that sci- 
ence had found a remedy enabling 
the diabetic to stay alive. A normal 
kind of existence was still beyond any 
patient’s expectations. When a moth- 
er was told that her child had dia- 
betes, it meant that life had suddenly 
shriveled down to a narrow, hollow 
shape. From now on, each day would 
be limited by constant dangers. 

Since then the remedy has been de- 
veloped further and the shape of life 
has expanded, although there is still 
no cure for diabetes. Even its cause 
remains a mystery. 

Actually, diabetes isn’t a disease at 
all; it’s what might be called a bio- 
logical fault. 

Normally, the human body makes 
efficient use of all foods. The proteins, 
contained mainly in meat, eggs, milk 
and some vegetables, provide growth 
and replacement of tissues. The car- 
bohydrates, concentrated most high- 
ly in sweet and starchy things like 
bread, potatoes and candy, are con- 
verted to simple sugars in the intesti- 
nal tract and used and stored as the 
body’s chief source of energy. Fats, 
found mostly in meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, are built up as a reserve source 
of energy. 

In the diabetic, however, the body 
is unable to make maximum use of 
foods, especially of carbohydrates. 
Instead of converting and utilizing 
the sugar fully, it passes it on through 
the bloodstream and through the 


kidneys and finally into the urine. 

Starved for energy, the body keeps 
demanding more food; but unable to 
use it. the body tires. Eventually it 
starts seeking energy from the alter- 
nate source — fats. But when fats are 
used, they give off an acid; and if too 
much acid is produced, the result is 
a condition known as acidosis, in 
which the diabetic symptoms grow 
steadily worse. 

Until the early 1920s, there were 
only a couple of things a doctor could 
do for a diabetic. He could put him 
on a near-starvation diet, keeping 
him away from anything containing 
sugar or starch. At the same time, he 
could keep the patient inactive, so 
the body would need little energy 
and would not have to use its fats. 
Even so, unless the diabetic condi- 
tion was only slight, it was only a 
matter of time before the condition 
deteriorated and acidosis set in. Fa- 
tigue gave way to a deep lassitude, 
then to coma, and finally to death. 

P BOl'l.K still die of diabetes or from 
complications of it, but ever since 
1921 the picture has been brighten- 
ing. That was the year a Canadian 
surgeon named Frederick Banting 
and a medical student named Charles 
Best, working together, discovered 
the substance that makes it possible 
for the sugar in the bloodstream to 
be converted into a form where it is 
available for energy This is the hor- 
mone called insulin, a chemical pro- 
duced by a gland called the pancreas, 
which is located behind the stomach. 
Subsequcntk , it has been found that 
several other glands also influence 
the effectiveness of insulin. These are 
the adrenal glands, the pituitary and 
the thyroid. When the pancreas tails 
to produce enough insulin, or when 
the insulin is somehow nullified by 
the action of the other glands, the 
sugar content of the blood, and sub- 
sequently of the urine, increases, and 
the symptoms of diabetes appear. 

Banting and Best discovered, how- 
ever, that if you extract insulin from 
the pancreas of slaughtered beef or 
pork and inject it into a diabetic, his 
body can make more efficient use of 
carbohydrates. The sugar content of 
the blood will drop and the symp- 
toms will diminish. 

To science the discovery of insulin 
was so important that it was consid- 
ered worthy of a Nobel prize. To dia- 
betics, 1921 ranks pretty close to 
1492 among the memorable dates of 

continued 
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BILLY TALBERT STORY mill in uni 

history. Banting and Best rate as 
popular heroes, and insulin is prob- 
ably the most important single word 
in the language. It means, after all, 
the difference between life and death. 

The session at Dr. Walt's office 
had warned me vaguely that some- 
thing was about to change. In the 
next couple of weeks at Children's 
Hospital, the new pattern took shape. 
There was a strange, dreary new way 
of looking at everything. 

Food, for instance, was no longer 
something you either liked or was 
good for you, but a part of the treat- 
ment. Whole lists of delightful things 
were taboo — candy, cake, almost any 
form of sweets. Exercise was out ; rest 
was the thing for me. Three times a 
day I had to stick myself with a hy- 
podermic needle, injecting insulin; 
and the proper dosage had to be de- 
termined by an endless series of tests. 
Even when I left the hospital. 1 had to 
adhere to this routine; and gradually, 
as the weeks and months went by, 

I succumbed to it entirely. 

In my forced retreat from life, I 
had taken one important thing with 
me; my love of baseball. Even though 
it was at best a poor substitute for a 
real game, I still enjoyed tossing a 
ball back and forth with Dad. As a 
spectator, I spent even more time 
than before at the Cincinnati ball 
park. It was tough at first to realize 
that I could never be out there play- 
ing myself, but I finally accepted 
that as something that just had to be. 
Until the day I ran the bases. 

The game was over; a bunch of 
kids were clustering around Sunny 
Jim. I climbed over the low railing in 
front of the box. The green turf felt 
wonderful underfoot — fresh and live- 
ly. I walked out to the infield, and 
started down the first base line. A 
groundkeeper growled at me, ‘‘All 
right, kid, let's clear the field.” 1 paid 
no attention to him. 

I kicked the bag tentatively with 
my foot, and stood there for a mo- 
ment. Then, I started, at a trot, to- 
ward second base. As soon as I did 
that, something curious happened: 
all restraint seemed to leave me; I 
felt free and weightless. Then, like a 
kid, I broke into a run. 

I heard somebody yell behind me 
— it may have been Dad, maybe one 
of the field police— but I didn’t stop. 
I rounded second at full tilt, automat- 
ically touching it with my left foot, 
to save steps— a vestige of my base- 


ball training, years before. Nothing 
seemed important except to run, and 
keep on running. I touched third 
without breaking stride, and raced 
for home, as if I were carrying the 
winning run in a World Series. A few 
yards from the plate, I flung myself 
recklessly into the dirt, feet first, and 
slid joyously into home. 

A cop pulled me to my feet. He 
must have been chasing me down the 
line. The stragglers in the stands 
laughed and cheered as I dusted my- 
self off, grinning with a mixture of 
satisfaction and embarrassment. 

Dad came over, wearing a worried 
look, and took me off the policeman’s 
hands. 

“That was a kid stunt,” he said. 
“You know they don’t want fans 
running all over the field.” 

“I know.” 

"Especially you. You’re not sup- 
posed to do things like that.” 

“I couldn’t help it,” I said. “I just 
felt like it.” Grim as he was trying to 
sound, he didn't really seem angry. 

In the car, on the way home, he 
kept glancing at me. “You feel all 
right?” he asked. 

“Sure,” I said, with some convic- 
tion. “I feel fine.” 

He spent one of his rare smiles. 
“I’ll bet you do.” We pulled up at a 
stop light, and he shook a cigarette 
from a pack and lit it. “Be sure you 
get that dirt off your clothes before 
your mother sees you.” 

He didn't say any more about it. 
All the way home, he seemed to be 
working something over in his mind. 

I T took my father a couple of weeks 
to reach his decision and carry it 
out. In that time— in his unemotion- 
al, down-to-work fashion, and with- 
out saying a word about it to Mother 
or me — he found a way to redirect 
the whole course of my life. 

That afternoon, Dad came home 
late. “I had to make a couple of stops 
downtown,” he explained. Deadpan, 
without so much as a hint of the 
bombshell that he was about to ex- 
plode in the Talbert household, he put 
a bulky, odd-shaped package in my 
hands. “I brought you something.” 
he said simply. 

I tore the wrappings loose. 

“A tennis racket,” I said. Wrapped 
with it was a single white tennis ball. 
I held them, the racket in one hand, 
the ball in the other, not knowing 
quite what to make of the gift. Tennis 
was one sport in which neither of us 
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BILLY TALBERT story continued 

had ever shown any special interest. 

“Well, what do you say?” Dad 
asked. 

I looked at him, puzzled. "Oh, 
thanks, Dad." I glanced around the 
apartment, wondering where I was 
expected to hang these pieces of sport- 
ing bric-a-brac. 

"I mean how would you like to 
learn the game?” 

“You mean play tennis?” 

“Reesy!” my mother said, in a tone 
as shocked as if Dad had invited me 
to a stag party at a shady hotel. 
“That isn't funny." 

“I’m not trying to be funny, Clara. 
I’ve ” 

“You can't be serious. You know 
Bill is sick.” 

“I’m not sick,” I said automatical- 
ly. “I’m just dia— ” 

“Well, he isn't helpless,” my father 
broke in. “Damn it, Clara, haven’t 
you even noticed? Do you think he 
enjoys sitting around all day while 
the other boys run around doing 
things? Do you think that’s his idea 
of fun? He's a strong, healthy kid.” 


For Dad, that amounted to an ora- 
tion, and for him to raise his voice 
above the level of offhand comment 
was rare enough to startle Mother 
into tears. 

"Healthy!" she said, sniffling into 
her handkerchief. 

"All right," Dad said. “He has to 
take his insulin, he has to watch his 
diet. That doesn’t mean he’s an in- 
valid, Clara.” He turned to me. “Am 
I right. Bill? Wouldn't you like to 
do something for a change?” 

“Sure,” I said, rather tentatively. 

"How about some tennis, then?” 

Much as I had been yearning to cut 
loose, as I had for just those few care- 
less moments at the ball park, still 
the habit of thinking of myself as an 
invalid wasn’t easy to cast off so sud- 
denly. Neither was the prejudice I 
had expressed once, years before, 
when my cousin Ike had tried to in- 
troduce me to tennis. Tennis wasn’t a 
game that filled college stadiums or 
downtown ball parks, that made the 
big headlines on the sports page, that 
boys learned before they could read. 
Everybody recognized the names of 
Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig; but who 
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had ever become famous with a ten- 
nis racket? 

“There’s no fun in tennis,” I said. 

Dad picked up the racket and 
bounced the ball thoughtfully on the 
strings. “It’s better than just sitting 
around,” he suggested. 

I considered that. “I’ll try it.” 

“Please be sensible,” Mother said. 
“Both of you.” She dabbed her eyes. 
“Reesy, let’s talk to the doctor about 
it. If he says yes, then. . . 

“I was trying to tell you, Clara,” 
Dad said firmly. “I’ve already talked 
to the doctor. That’s where I went 
this afternoon.” 

It was Dr. Walt who, some years 
after, told me about the scene that 
had taken place in his office earlier 
that day. 

Together, Dad and Dr. Wait went 
over the records of my visits to the 
clinic and to the doctor’s office during 
the last four years. Dr. Walt had to 
agree that I’d been doing very well. 
Except for a couple of minor inci- 
dents, just after I left the hospital, I 
had had no bad times. 

“The only trouble is,” Dad said, 
pointing to the sheaf of records, 
"that’s no life for a 14-year-old boy. 
You know how kids are at this age. 
Doc — full of beans, always wanting 
to do things.” 

“What do you think he’d like to 
do?" 

“You know what I mean. Bill's al- 
ways been interested in sports." 

Dr. Walt began to pace the office. 
"Reese,” he said, “I think you under- 
stand the problem in that.” 

I T WAS the old story: exercise re- 
quired energy, energy required sug- 
ar, and sugar was the great bugaboo 
to the diabetic. By careful control of 
diet, I was being allowed to take in 
just enough sugar to maintain life at 
a quiet, inactive pace. The carefully 
regulated insulin injections were ena- 
bling me to use that sugar safely. 
Wasn’t that enough? 

"No,” my father said flatly. 

Dr. Walt looked at him for a mo- 
ment. “I agree with you,” he said. 

Quite a few doctors, it seemed, were 
beginning to think that diabetics were 
being held back unnecessarily. Insu- 
lin, after all, had introduced an en- 
tirely new factor into the problem— 
a means of control. So far, it was be- 
ing used mainly as an item of equip- 
ment in an impersonal kind of chem- 
istry— to hold down the sugar level 
of the blood. But didn’t this mean 
continued 
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BILLY TALBERT STORY Continu'd 

the diabetic himself now could do 
things that had been forbidden to 
him before? 

Possibly, Dr. Walt said, but there 
would be risks. It was fairly easy to 
determine the amount of energy, and 
therefore of sugar, a person needed to 
perform the routine motions of daily 
life— getting dressed, walking certain 
limited distances, doing ordinary 
jobs. It was a much different matter 
trying to predict the rate at which 
energy was used, and sugar burned, 
in any kind of sport. If a game ran 
especially long, or the play ran espe- 
cially hard, a diabetic would be using 
up his energy at a fast rate, and the 
insulin might be left with no sugar to 
work on. He would then run into a 
second major hazard — the one at the 
opposite extreme from diabetic coma. 
This is the condition called insulin 
reaction, the effects of which come on 
much more suddenly and can be just 
as dangerous. 

There was only one way to work 
out a new equation of insulin, diet 
and that third, alien factor, exercise. 
This was on the basis of individual 
experience. Even then, the results 
wouldn't be foolproof. The diabetic 
would have to learn to recognize the 
danger signs of insulin reaction, and 
take prompt countermeasures. 

“In other words,” Dr. Walt sum- 
marized, “there isn’t a lot I can do 
for Bill. But if he is willing to work 
at it, there may be something he can 
do for himself.” 

"If it's sports,” Dad assured him, 
"or anything that gives him a chance 
to move around, he’ll work at it.” 

"If I were you," the doctor said, 
“I’d try him on tennis.” 

For all the encouragement Dad had 
got from the doctor, my mother was 
sure we were headed for nothing but 
trouble on that first day when we 
walked across the street to the park 
and the public tennis courts. She 
couldn’t even bear to face the trial, 
herself. Dad and I left her at home, 
full of doubt and foreboding. 

Dad, on the other hand, was his 
usual calm self. His advice to me was 
brief and simple: "You just keep your 
eye on that ball," he told me, as if 
this were no more eventful than one 
of our oldtime batting-practice ses- 
sions and nothing were any different 
from where we’d left off, four years 
before. 

In the afternoons, the courts at Coy 
Field were in the custody of a tall, 


muscular guy of about 20, named 
Roy Fitzgerald, a University of Cin- 
cinnati football player to whom the 
job meant a few weekly dollars to- 
ward his college expenses. He also had 
a personal interest in tennis and a 
sound knowledge of its fundamen- 
tals, which he didn’t mind passing on 
to the younger kids who used the 
courts. Dad put me in his hands. 

“Now,” Roy said, after showing 
me how to take a firm grip on the 
racket, “I’m going to tell you the first 
three things to remember about this 
game. First, you want to watch the 
ball. You have to hit it before you 
can put it away. Then, when you do 
hit it, your feet should be parallel to 
the net. Don’t be facing the net, the 
way some kids always want to do. 
Finally, start your swing with the 
racket head below the ball, not com- 
ing down over it. Watch me now. 
Always step into that ball. Get your 
shoulder into the swing.” 

"Like when you’re batting,” I of- 
fered, "in baseball.” 

"Right. You get over on the oth- 
er side of the net, now, and we’ll try 
a few.” 

I bounced the ball on the asphalt 
surface and swung. The ball arced 
across the steel net. 

"Level that swing,” Roy called 
across, sending it back. I ran up, 
checked myself, brought the racket 
around, and again connected. 

F rom the beginning, the satis- 
faction was enormous. Compared 
with the narrow surface of a baseball 
bat, the fat area of a tennis racket 
was a pleasure. 

“This is easy,” I said to my father, 
as I stopped to pick up a stray ball. 

From across the net, Roy grinned. 
“A couple more and we’ll knock off." 
He hit one down the sidelines to my 
right. I ran for it, hit it back to him, 
then had to reverse myself immedi- 
ately and dash for the opposite side 
of the court, as his return headed for 
the farthest corner. With a lung- 
ing effort, I brought my backhand 
around, missed and fell full length on 
the hard surface. 

As I lay there, catching my breath, 
Dad tensed forward from the park 
bench where he was sitting, but re- 
laxed as I got to my feet. 

“You all right?” Roy said. He 
jumped the net. 

“Sure,” I said, hitching up my 
trousers. 

Dad walked over, deliberately, 
continued 
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number of attractive steamship cruises and bus tours. However 
you travel in Canada, wherever you go and, indeed, 
whatever you do, the compelling beauty of the Canadian scene 
will be an everyday delight. In closing, we suggest a 


delightful way to see Canada is 
from the vantage of one of 



Canada’s incomparable resorts. 
Particulars can be had from your 


travel agent; meanwhile, to start 
things rolling, write to the address 
below for the Canadian Vacation 
Package, a general introduction 
to the Canadian scene. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON A VACATION IN CANADA WRITE: 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada 
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BILLY TALBERT STORY tonlinUfil 

and checked my elbows, hands and 
knees. X'o blood. “Not as easy as you 
thought," he said, "is it?" 

"I should have got that one,” I 
said. 

Roy laughed. “Come around to- 
morrow and we’ll really give you 
something to run for." 

I looked at my father. 

"No reason you can’t,” he said. 

As we headed back toward the 
house, I noticed that the area around 
his bench was littered with cigarette 
butts. He must have smoked a pack 
in the hour I’d been on the court. 

T hat was early in May. Every day 
after that, as long as the weather 
was anything better than pouring 
rain, I went over to Coy Field, armed 
with my racket, tennis balls and a 
few lumps of sugar. That was the 
emergency ration Dr. Walt and I de- 
cided to try— a quick way of raising 
the blood sugar when exercise had 
burned it too fast, and therefore a 
quick, crude defense against the risk 
of insulin reaction. 1 had been startled 
when Dr. Walt proposed it. Sugar, 
after all, was something to bp scared 
of. But I was willing to try anything. 


Sometimes, after I’d been run around 
the court especially hard by Roy or 
one of the teen-aged regulars who 
played there, I would feel my breath- 
ing become quick and shallow, my 
control of strokes becoming sudden- 
ly erratic. A lump of sugar, or its 
equivalent in a bar of chocolate, I 
found, would bring me back to nor- 
mal within a matter of minutes. I 
was encountering no serious trouble, 
and for the first time in years I be- 
gan once again to look forward to 
every new day with the old eagerness. 

T~)Y thk spring of my second year 
.O in tennis, I was ready for the high 
school team tryouts. I made the grade 
at No. 1 in both singles and doubles. I 
didn’t have a losing match all season. 
The next year's record was almost as 
clean. I was already established as 
one of the leading high school players 
in the state. 

At sixteen, l was eager to try my 
wings in tournament competition. I 
had just won the state high school 
doubles championship with my team- 
mate Richard Rihm, a skinny kid 
with a vast shock of curly hair. My 
record had come to the attention of 
the Ohio Valley Tennis Association, 
and a couple of men from that or- 




KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 
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TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL -3 ROLLS ONLY 25« 



early doubles team of Talbert and friend Richard Rihm was portent of 
future fame. Here the winning combination is shown at Columbus in 1936. 
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ganization had shown an interest in 
me, encouraging me to keep working 
on my game and offering me the use 
of the courts at their own club in Cin- 
cinnati. Their backing was enough to 
guarantee Rihm and me admittance 
to a tournament coming up at a park 
in Chillicothe. It was a challenging 
event ; a number of older players well- 
known in the area would be entering, 
including some of the players on the 
powerful Kenyon College team. But 
Chillicothe was To miles away, and 
that raised problems for both Rihm 
and me. A week away from home 
would cost money. The tournament 
committee would give us some sort of 
allowance for meals, but there was 
still the problem of bus fare and a 
place to stay once we arrived. 

Neither of us said anything ahout 
the tournament to our families be- 
forehand. The day before it was 
scheduled to open, we each slipped 
out of the house with a tennis rack- 
et and suitcase, leaving notes for our 
parents to explain where we’d gone. 
We rendezvoused at a midway street 
corner and began thumbing our way 
_ to Chillicothe. 

The hitchhiking business was so 
bad that a couple of hours later, at 
some remote crossroads, we were 
thumbing both ways at once; we 
would just as gladly have taken a 
ride back to Cincinnati. Yet we final- 
ly landed in Chillicothe that evening 
and presented ourselves at the only 
address we knew— the home of the 
tournament committee chairman. He 
hardly knew us, except by name, but 
he couldn’t have been more friendly. 

“You hoys had your supper?" he 
said, sizing up our dusty clothes. 

Rich and 1 glanced at each other. 

“Well, you probably wouldn’t 
mind a snack, anyway,” he added 
quickly. "Might as well stay here 
with us tonight, too. Tomorrow we’ll 
fix you up with a couple of cots at 
the club." 

Hungry as I was, I had to eat cau- 
tiously because my insulin schedule 
was uncertain. "Is anything wrong?” 
our hostess asked me. “Your partner 
seems to be enjoying it.” Rihm was, 
in fact, eating ravenously. 

"No," 1 assured her. "It's fine.” 

“I guess,” she said to her husband, 
“William’s afraid there won't be 
enough for tomorrow." 

I flushed. “Oh, no,” I said. “It's 
only. ..." I hesitated. “Would I be 
troubling you too much if I asked for 
some boiling water?” 


GERMAN MADE 

Germany’s popular precision-built car. Opel offers refinements 
unique in a car priced as low as this one. It’s a practical family- 
size, economical small car import with American big-car ideas. 



AMERICAN STYLE 



THIS IS OPEL 


Up to 30 miles per gallon. Scats 4-5 . . . over 12 cu. ft. luggage space. 
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Opel Rckord 2-door sedan, manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
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"More and more 
the choice 
of the young pro" 


report Jimmy Demaret and Jackie Burke, Jr. 


Why lot fatigue or physical condition keep 
you from playing as often and as much as 
you'll like 0 Hide the kitten-quiet Cushman 
Electric Golfer. Discover enjoyment you've 
never known lierorc. 

Produced by the nation's lending manufac- 
turer of light vehicles, the Cushman Electric 
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Ask your dealer for FREE demonstration 
or write for illustrated literature 
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As the wife of a tournament com- 
mittee chairman, she was apparent- 
ly well prepared for the demands 
of tennis players in training, which 
are sometimes rather eccentric. “Of 
course," she said sweetly. “A cup? 
With lemon?” 

“No, thank you," I said. "A pot. 
Not right now,” I added hastily. "I 
mean I just wanted to be sure I'd be 
able to boil a hypodermic needle.” 

Having got myself in that deep, I 
had to go on and explain about the 
diabetes. It took some talking on my 
part to persuade her that 1 was phys- 
ically fit to play in her husband’s 
tournament, and even then she kept 
eying me as if she expected me to 
drop dead at any moment. 

In the next few days, eating turned 
out to be more of a problem than 
we had anticipated. The tournament 
committee gave us daily food money: 
20c for breakfast, 25c for lunch, 35c 
for dinner. Eighty cents went a lot 
further in those days, but nobody 
with an average athlete’s appetite 
could have made enough money on 
the deal to be accused of professional- 
ism. In my particular case, the dia- 
betic diet called for a lot of protein — 
and even at 1935 prices, you couldn’t 
get much of a steak dinner for 35c. 

Toward the end of the week, rescue 
arrived: my folks drove up from Cin- 
cinnati and took us to dinner. We ate 
like a pair of orphans turned loose on 
a Christmas feast. It must have put a 
serious dent in the family budget. Be- 
fore we left for home, my father also 
made sure I took care of another mat- 
ter, at some expense to himself. He 
took me to a florist shop and had me 
send some flowers to the woman who 
had been my hostess that first night 
in town. 

“If you’re going to be traveling,” 
he said, "you’d better learn how to be 
a guest.” 

On the court, Rihm and I gave the 
folks a pretty good show for their 
money. We won the junior and men’s 
doubles. In singles, I reached the 
finals of both classes, and in both 1 
was murdered by a thick-set, some- 
what erratic but hard-hitting play- 
er named Morey Lewis. Counting 
the mixed doubles, which I won in 
partnership with a girl I met at the 
tournament, I was a finalist in all 
five events. With my arms full of 
trophies, my parents couldn't very 
well fault me for having taken off 
on a risky adventure. 
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After that, I didn’t have to sneak 
out of the house to get to tourna- 
ments. Diet remained something of a 
problem, but I managed. And the 
difficulties about hypodermic needles 
and other matters of diabetic routine 
decreased as I became less self-con- 
scious about them. 

On my own, that summer, I man- 
aged to get to most of the club tour- 
naments in Ohio. Almost every week- 
end, I’d come home with a trophy or 
two, and from one tournament I 
brought home all of the five I was 
eligible to compete for: junior and 
men’s singles; junior, men’s and 
mixed doubles. I was becoming what’s 
known in the trade as a regular mug- 
hunter, and the apartment in Cincin- 
nati began to be overcrowded with 
silverware — cups, trays, plaques of all 
shapes and sizes. 

By home-town standards it was an 
impressive record. By tennis stand- 
ards it didn’t count for a great deal. 
Occasionally the small tournaments 
were illuminated by the presence of a 
real tennis star like Bobby Riggs, 
Frank Parker or Bitsy Grant; some- 
times the field would contain a cou- 
ple of really talented youngsters like 
Don McNeill and Joe Hunt, both al- 
ready marked as future champions. 
When that happened, I went home 
empty-handed. Shoved to the side- 
lines in an early round, I would only 
too happily serve as ball boy for the 
semifinalists and finalists. From that 
vantage point I could study the win- 
ning kind of game. After the match I 
would hurry to the locker room. 

“The way you hit your forehand 
volley — is this the grip?” Sometimes 
I’d get. nothing but a brushoff, but 
sometimes I’d get a valuable lesson. 

One fact that impressed me was 
that the players who won most con- 
sistently were the ones who empha- 
sized control rather than power. It 
would be especially true on our mid- 
western clay courts, where the ball’s 
bounce was slower and gentler than 
on grass or concrete; on clay the pow- 
er hitters would find their best shots 
being returned. Eventually, because 
the harder they swung the less they 
could control the ball, they would hit 
a shot into the net or out of court and 
would wind up beating themselves. 
Time after time I saw the flamboy- 
ant Californians, accustomed to fast 
courts, equipped with a big, scary 
serve and a murderous instinct, 
mowed down by the patient players 
like Bobby Riggs and Bitsy Grant, 
coni i mud 
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OLDSMOBILE DIVISION 
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RESALE VALUE! Official used 
car figures show that Olds value 
holds ! Olds brings a higher per- 
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A speedy young cyclist named "Oyl” 
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who never tried to do more than they 
were capable of. 

Even when I was still in the run- 
ning during a tournament, I spent a 
lot of my time between matches on 
the sidelines. I liked to watch tennis 
and think about it as well as play it. 
I also found that, by studying an 
opponent before I was to play him 



on his wav up. young Bill} 


myself, I could often spot patterns in 
his game that could be exploited. 

That all-important sense of antici- 
pation, I noticed, could be used two 
ways. If you could anticipate your 
opponent’s shots, half the battle was 
won. If you could also throw off your 
opponent’s sense of anticipation, you 
would really have him. The element 
of surprise could be a potent weapon. 

By outmaneuvering opponents 
when I couldn’t outstroke them, I 
managed to win my share of matches. 
Against the established players, even 
though I wasn't winning, I was be- 
ginning to make things close. My dia- 
betic problem no longer seriously 
troubled me; I felt I had it where I 
wanted it, under firm control. In short, 
I felt ready for big things — and that 
meant only one thing: the eastern cir- 
cuit, that fabulous round of summer 
tournaments where champions were 
made and where I too, I felt, would 
meet the final test of my new-found 
strength and confidence. 


NEXT WEEK 

The eastern circuit. . . . Drama and 
glamour. . . . The touring player’s life 
and how to get along. ... A crisis in 
Florida. ... A victory at Asheville. 
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COMING ON, A NEWPORTER UNDER SAIL 


Hail Newporter! 



BEAM 


Distilled by one 
Beam family for six 
generations under one 
Kentucky bourbon formula 
for 164 years. 


BEAM... 

World’s Finest Bourbon 
Since 179 5 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 86 PROOF 


BY THE IAMIS B BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. KY. 


She’s the most popular boat 
of her size ever in the U.S. 

T wo years ago, when Sports Il- 
lustrated 'Nov. 5, 1956) intro- 
duced the Newporter to the general 
public, the beamy 40-footer was 
making a small splash in California. 
Since then, despite somewhat motor- 
boatish looks that scare off staunch 
traditionalists, an astounding total 
of 74 Newporters has been sold. Nev- 
er in the history of pleasure yachting 
have so many so willingly bought a 
design of such size. The Newporter 
is now the largest class of family 
cruising sailboats in the world. 

The reasons for her success, aston- 
ishing even by California standards, 
are her price ($27,500) and the fact 
that she was designed with more of 
an eye for cruising comfort than for 
racing speed. Careful and successful 
attention has been given to such de- 
sign problems as space, e.g.: berths 
ranging from six-four to six-eight in 
length, six-foot four-inch minimum 
headroom throughout, a deep cock- 
pit seating 10, a 22-inch-high mahog- 
any taffrail to hold children in and 

continued 


A Truly 
Different 
Modern, Livable 
Home 
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LOG HOMES 


by BOYNE FALLS 

Here's your answer for that summer hide- 
away, or year-’round home. Modern — yet truly 
different ... a Boyne Falls Log Home. Choose from 30 
different designs — from one to five bedrooms — or have a Boyne 
Falls Lon Home designed to you r specifications. You'll save 
building costs, too. with this pre-cut log construction. All four 
walls can go up in one day. Priced to SIS. 000. I 



CARTAN w wT TRAVEL 


| □ JAMAICA HOLIDAY — Choice o( 

hotels, sightseeing programs — pre-ar- 

I ranged for independent care-free travel. 

6. 7. 10 or more days in Jamaica — - 
_ daily to December 15. Includes air fare 
| from Miami . . . from $130. 

- □ CALIFORNIA "GOLDMINE" — 

I San Diego. Tijuana. Disneyland. Los 
Angeles. Yosemite optional, San Fran- 
I cisco Chinatown. California Zephyr. 14 
m days — May-Oct. Escorted . . . from $269. 

| 100‘s OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 

Travel at its best . . . South, North, East or West 


n MEXICO FIESTA — Continental I 

Hilton — Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco, 
Taxco, Ixtapan. Cuernavaca — Pyramids. ■ 
English speaking driver-guides. All ■ 
meals outside Mexico City. 10 days — _ 
leave daily. Air fare extra . . . from $147. | 


□ EUROPE "STARLINER SPECIAL" 

•France. Holland. Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland. Italy. 16 and 23 day air 
cruises — 15 departures. Attractive exten- 
sions. From New York . . . from $861. 

See your local ASTA travel agent or ✓ and 
mail ad for Free New Brochures 
CARTAN TRAVEL, 108 N. Stole, Chicago 2 
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"Take. hne~fco your Ambassador" 

Substitute ''Sherman” for Ambassador (above) and you’ve covered two 
of the hotels more knowing Chicago visitors want to be taken to. Hotel 
Sherman, greatest in the Loop. Hotels Ambassador, smartest on the 
Gold Coast. They’re both handsome proof that you are in the finest 
company when you stay at any Imperial Hotel in the U. S. or Canada! 
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CHICAGO THE SHERMAN 

THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 

CANADA THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 

THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 


NEVER BEFORE... 

so much cart 
for so little money 

only $19.95 

No other golf cart offers you 
all of Play Day's outstanding 
features at Play Day's low, 
LOW price. Play Day is all- 
aluminum (unheard of in this 
price range) which means it is 


ligh 

ing. 


er, stronger, better look- 
and will give years more 
cc. It's rust-proof, rolls 
dream on oversize bali- 
ng wheels — is backed by 
a one-year guaran- 
tee. Fits all bag 
sizes. Play day 
is the finest 
SI 9.95 golf 
carl ever 
made! 
yV 



GOLF CART 

Soe Play Day today at pro shops, sporting 
goods and department stores or write Play 
Day Co., 601 N.E. 28th Are., Portland, Ore. 
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IN CHICAGO 

situoin Room 

"where the steak is born” 


Select and 
brand your 
own prime 
aged steak 
from the 
fabulous Steak 
Throne. Mod- 
erate prices. 




Famous for 
Prime Ribs of Beef 


Stock Ya r d Inn 

42nd and HALSTED • CHICAGO 9 
12 Minutes From the Loop 


a roomy and comfortable interior. 

A huge doghouse amidships has 
caused some old salts to classify her 
as a motor sailer. However, more and 
more Newporters are finding their 
way into racing. In the last Ensenada 
Race, three sailed in the Ocean Rac- 
ing class. Another has sailed from Los 
Angeles to Hawaii under working sails 
in 15 days and 20 hours, not fast, but 
not slow when you consider her rat- 
ing (between 25 and 27). 

But essentially the Newporter is a 
family boat built for the man with a 
carload of kids. She sleeps six, with 
a seventh berth optional. The Gray 
Marine engine has a 450-mile cruis- 
ing range. With diesel, her range is 
extended to 1,200 miles. All exposed 
surfaces outside the cabin, except the 
mahogany trim, are fiber-glass-cov- 
ered for ease of maintenance. 

The man behind the Newporter is 
Clarence Ackerman, designer and 
builder in Newport, Calif, for the 
past .‘10 years. Ackerman wanted a 
strong and livable hull for his person- 
al use in the South Seas. He has yet 
to own one of his own boats. 

‘‘So many friends wanted a boat 
like it I had to set up a production 
line,” he complains, not very com- 
plainingly. "I even sold my first 
boat. Then I decided No. 18 would be 
mine, but I didn’t get that one either. 
So I put my name down for No. 25, 
then No. 50. Now I’m down for No. 
100. That one I am going to get.” 

Ackerman always had wanted to 
build a boat that had plenty of space 
and little upkeep. He keeps produc- 
tion costs down by using assembly- 
line methods, but even so considers 
the Newporter the most durable boat 
he has ever made. Until recently, 
Newporters were a phenomenon pe- 
culiar only to California's hustling 
boat-building industry. But distribu- 
tors have been set up in Mexico, Ha- 
waii, Seattle, Boston, Chicago and 
Georgetown, Md. And now Newport- 
ers are being constructed in the East. 
A New Jersey builder has a franchise 
to assemble and sell Newporters at 
about $1,000 more than what they 
cost on the Coast. 

Ackerman still hopes to make his 
way down to the South Seas, but if 
business continues to be as good as it 
has been the chances are it will he 
Ackerman’s customers, and not Ack- 
erman, who will sail tropical waters 
in the days to come. 

— Thomas Atkinson 
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The readers take over 


THE SPORTS PAGE 

Sirs: 

It’s always been an admirable quality 
of Sports Illustrated that you showed 
both sides of a story. 

I'm certain many conscientious sports- 
writers the nation over winced at the re- 
flections of the unidentified managing edi- 
tors on their sports departments ( What's 
with the Sport s Page?, SI, April 6). 

The newspaper managing editors pin- 
pointed modern-day sports coverage prob- 
lems. All found fault with their reporters’ 
eagerness to avoid strained relationships 
with coaches. All found room to criticize 
sports departments for not being critical 
enough. Many accused their sports de- 
partments of accepting subtle and even 
glaring bribes. 

Did any of the editors explain that they 
themselves often order “kid glove” han- 
dling of tense situations? That they at 
times command peace at any price? That 
they often "cut" entire bodies of stories 
critical in concept when an explosive issue 
is involved? 

As for the editors’ repeated reference 
to sports personnel’s acceptance of gifts, 
favors, etc., it is practiced to a degree. 
A line is drawn by all honest sporls edi- 
tors and writers who wish to maintain 
good public relations with their contacts, 
within the bounds of ethical procedure. 

I wish to remind the managing editors 
that there are many genuine and straight 
sports editors and writers left, the dismal 
side of the picture notwithstanding. Just 
to name a few here in the East : Wilton 
Garrison of The Charlotte Observer, Paul 
Minton of The (Baltimore evening) Sun, 
Arthur Daley of The New York Times, 
Sandy Grady of the Philadelphia .Vries, 
Bob Quincy of the Charlotte Sews. Also 
Furman Bisher of The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Mai Mallette of the Winston-Salem 
Journal & Sentinel, Smith Barrier of the 
Greensboro Daily News. ... I could 
(thank the Lord) go on into the hundreds. 

Bob Crissman 
The Charlotte Observer 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Sadly, in many instances the accusa- 
tions made by your magazine and or the 
managing editors are true. 

Let me emphasize that there is no place 
for prejudiced writing nor am I condon- 
ing it. However, there is a place where 
sports publicity directors and gratis trips 
work to the advantage of the readers. I can 
speak only for papers of our size, daily cir- 
culation, 27,500. Charging only 5c daily 
and 10c Sundays makes for a small budg- 
et. Consequently, the sports staff num- 
bers three, with the two assistants sharing 
cityside obligations. 

Therefore we can make use of the 
sports publicity directors to provide us 
accurate results of minor sports events 
which we are unable to staff and to 


provide reports on neighboring teams. 

When we are offered an expense-paid 
trip, we weigh the influence this may 
have on the reporter's writing against a 
sketchy coverage by the wire service. 

Lastly, the managing editors might 
have asked, "Who hired these men?" 

Sturdy Pexton 

Sports editor 
Guzel le Telegraph 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Sirs: 

As president of the Baseball Writers As- 
sociation of America and as a correspond- 
ent for The Sporting News and an official 
scorer in Pittsburgh, I feel I must protect 
the fair name of the baseball writers. 

Working for The Sporting News is con- 
sidered a privilege and an honor, just as 
is being selected for official scoring duties. 
The Sporting News gives a writer the op- 
portunity to reach a world-wide audience 
ami there are only 16 regular correspond- 
ents in the major leagues. 

No sportswriter lasts long who doesn’t 
dig for his own material, particularly in 
the competitive field of baseball. 

Lester J. Bif.df.rman 
The Pittsburgh Press 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

When I was in college and people asked 
me what I planned to be and I said a 
sportswriter they asked aghast, "Why are 
you going to college?" 

For a long, long time I have wanted to 
write and say you have lent a heap of 
respectability to the sportswriting profes- 
sion. I'm glad somebody said something in 
print which I have felt for too long a time. 

Bill Fisher 
Lancaster New Era 

Lancaster, Pa. 

THE BIG "O" 

sirs: 

A MOST UNFORTUNATE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
ERROR IN MY ARTICLE “THE PERFECT AN- 
GLER” (SI, APRIL 6 i MAKES ME SAY THAT 
TAPPEN FAIRCHILD CAST A LIVE NYMPH TO 
CATCH HIS BIG TROUT: IT SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN AN OLIVE NYMPH. THE LATE B. TAP- 
PEN FAIRCHILD WAS A PRINCE OF SPORTS- 
MEN AND ONE OF THE MOST SKILLFUL AND 
SOPHISTICATED FLY FISHERMEN OF HIS 
ERA, AND IT IS INCONCEIVABLE THAT HE 
WOULD HAVE USED A LIVE NYMPH. 

SPARSE GREY HACKLE 

NEW YORK 


COLLEGE BOXING (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Martin Kane's article on college box- 
ing (SI, March 30) was excellent. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt used to scorn the life 
of "ignoble ease" even though it bp an 
continued 



ANY time you get away 
from it all for a really 
relaxing vacation 
in Arkansas! 

Plan a rustic venture in the 
Ozarks ... a fabulous 
fishing trip to Bull Shoals 
... or perhaps a restful 
holiday at Hot Springs. 

And bring the whole 
family along. You’ll all be 
treated like VI. P's — in 

ARKANSAS 

ARKANSAS PUBLICITY AND PARKS COMMISSION 
QtPT. B2V STATE CAPITOL LITTLE ROCK 
Pledte Send Free Vacation Literature 

Nam* 

Address. . 

City State 


You're; 

THE 

CHAMP- 
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V-M model 714 
TAPE RECORDER 


This V-M — Voice of Music— ‘tape-o-matic’® tape recorder and 
auxiliary amplifier-speaker system offer amazing versatility — 
family style. The 'tape-o-matic' records and plays back all the 
sounds you want to save in authentic high-fidelity. It's the orig- 
inal and ultimate in stereo reproduction. Unsurpassed as a family 
music and entertainment center, it also has literally hundreds of 
business, institutional and personal uses. The V-M 'fape-o-matic' 
is $225, the auxiliary amplifier-speaker system just $75 (slightly 
higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 



names week, April 12-19 


names 

in 

sport 


Just listen to the conversation around you in 
the stands to see how much Names mean to 
followers of sport: 

"If he walks him. he’ll have to pitch to 
Musial.” 

"Watch Cousy dribble right around him!" 

“That was Richard who set up that goal." 
And Names mean much to shoppers, too — 
Brand Names. Hundreds of them advertise 
in Sports Illustrated. Names that have a 
friendly familiarity— names that you can trust. 
Better buy by brand names! 


BRAND 

NAMES 


Satisfaction 


intellectually active one. Certain lessons 
are well learned in physical combat with 
one’s fellow man. And only by participa- 
tion can one learn. 

Boxing is a good sport. Its objective is 
not to maim or render the opponent 
punch-drunk. It is to prevail over him by 
superior condition, skill and persever- 
ance. Certainly men are knocked down, 
struck on the head and suffer broken ribs 
and noses. These things happen in any 
contact sport and are what set contact 
sports aside from sports of finesse such 
as golf and tennis. I had the opportunity 
to participate in amateur boxing in San 
Francisco while in medical school. At first 
I was soundly whipped by the local boys 
but fortunately learned at each outing 
and was lucky enough to win the Golden 
Gloves heavyweight championship in 
1955 in San Francisco. Maybe a plug from 
a doctor who knows a little more about 
boxing than the Ph.D. college dean will 
be worth something. 

Robert It. McIvor, M.D. 
San Francisco 

Sirs: 

In college boxing, unlike Golden Gloves 
or AAU bouts, the boys are not matched 
according to their ability in novice or sub- 
novice classes but according to weight. 

Therefore a youngster who has had hut 
three or four college bouts and who is box- 
ing in his first year of collegiate competi- 
tion may face an opponent who may be 
boxing in his first bout as a collegian, but 
can very well have had 35 or 40 fights 
under his belt. The boy who has hail but 
three bouts will actually try to give more 
than he has by going in and dying for 
the old alma mater. 

I have seen plenty of cuts, some serious 
ones, among those who were wearing 
head guards. I know of a broken ear- 
drum. Actually, a properly fitted mouth- 
piece is the most important piece of pro- 
tective equipment a boxer can wear in the 
ring. I don't mean the commercial type. 

College boxing is a wonderful sport but 
it should be kept on strictly intramural 
level so that everything is equal among 
the contestants. 

Jocko Miller 

Washington, D.C. 

RACING RECORD 

Sirs: 

Joe David Brown’s article on Aly Khan 
( Sporting Prince, SI, March 23 and 30 1 
has a reference to the horse Nahar that I 
wish to have clarified. 

The stud book states that his only start 
was as a 3-year-old in the Bahamas Stakes 
at Hialeah, that he was injured, ran 
fourth and raced no more. Joe David 
Brown reports that Nahar raced often 
and won the Lincolnshire Handicap. 

I bred three mares to this stud and am 
wondering at the conflicting listings. Who 
is right? 

Frank T. Kelly 

Dayton 

• There are two Nahars. Mr. Kelly's, 
bred and raised in America, is the 
property of I’.A.B. Widener’s Elk 
H ill Farm and is now standing at 



Hagyard Farm, Lexington, Ky. He 
had just one race. The other is the 
foreign horse bred by Aly Khan, now 
owned by a syndicate and standing 
at Crown Crest Farm, Lexington. The 
latter is now also known as Nahar II, 
as is the custom when a foreign horse 
comes to the 13. S. and there is already 
a horse with the same name. Nahar 
II had 30 starts, won six, including 
England’s Lincolnshire Handicap in 
his only race as a 7-year-old.— ED. 

BASKETBALL: SEASON'S GREETINGS 


Sirs: 

Now that the basketball season is over, 
it is time to go back and do some of the 
things that should have been done long 
ago. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the tremendous job Jere- 
miah Tax and Sports Illustrated have 
done once again this year for basketball. 

The December 8th special Basketball 
Issue was a masterpiece, and one which I 
referred back to many times. 

Basketball's Week was great, but too 
short. 

Bill Wall 
B asketball coach 

MacMurray College 
Jacksonville, III. 

Sirs: 

During the past season— and for that 
matter, for many years— your basketball 
features have been outstanding. You have 
managed to stay away from sensational- 
ism and have stuck to high-type report- 
ing. You are doing a real service. 

There is one suggestion that I would 
like to make, and this, of course, is a sug- 
gestion which would hold true for any 
publication. I wish that we could find 
some manner to do a better job of giving 
credit to outstanding defensive perform- 
ances. For instance, California this year 
had one of the greatest defensive teams in 
basketball history. Yet it failed to place 
one man on the various All-America 
squads, and as a team was barely ranked 
in the first 10 of the nation. It proved to 
be the best. The high-scoring individuals 
and teams get the attention and good 
press. The defensive greats are, many 
times, overlooked. 

Jack H. Gardner 
Basketball coach 

University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 

NEVER UNDERESTIMATE . . . 

Sirs: 

Concerning that letter of Mr. John 
Hughes (19th Hole, March 33) extolling 
the all-round excellence of Notre Dame 
by citing its scholastic performance on 
TV's College B url quiz program, I have 
nothing against the “Irish,” but, as Mr. 
Hughes has probably since learned, the 
very week after Notre Dame trounced 
Georgetown in the TV program College 
Bowl, Notre Dame's champs were them- 
selves trounced. By whom? Barnard girls, 
that’s who. 

Ira Siegler 

Pompton Lakes, N.J. 




H AG G A R w« u s t h°»ear SLACKS 


1958 Maslers 
Champion 



Completely machine washable . . . machine or drip- 
dryable! Need little, if any, pressing! The lightest, 
coolest, best-fitting slacks you can wear! Get Haggar 
Automatic Wash and Wear Slacks at better stores 
everywhere. 


Illustrated: Haggar “Imperial” Tropical 
Slacks. 55% Dacron — 45% Worsted. SI 2.95. 
Other Haggar Slacks $6.95-$20.00. 


MORE MEN WEAR HAGGAR SLACKS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND • HAGGAR COMPANY • DALLAS 
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TERRY SHIRT N SHORTS 



with five peorl button. It'i imort to look ot. fun to weor — 
on<S so mony uses, Saotida, pooWide, tennis, baby sitting, 
borbecuing, etc. The terry belt bonded in red and blue .1 
adjustable and washable. White terry. Small (8-10), 
Medium (12-14). Lorge (16-181. J7.95 
Add 35c each (or shipping. free catalog upon request. 



for over 200 species in 


BERMUDA 


Pat on the Back 

J N I’ll ! . 
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FLOYD ROOD 
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FREE 

New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 

The Bermuda Trode Development Board, 
Dept. S-94. 620 5th Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
Please send Bermuda vocation kit to: 

NAME 

STREET __ 

CITY STATE 


‘There’s always room for a caddie’ 


Most teaching golf pros are content 
to fulfill their professional obliga- 
tions through diagnosis of their mem- 
bers’ swings and an occasional off- 
the-record confidence of what Sam 
said to Ben at this year’s Seminole. 
Not so Floyd Rood, the muscular and 
eloquent pro at St. Mary’s Golf Club, 
70 miles west of New Orleans. Rood's 
unceasing preoccupation with golf 
as a means to a better life lor all 
has progressively led him from devel- 
oping a foolproof putter to a unique 
program of constructing golf holes 
at correctional institutions, where 
he teaches boys the fundamentals 
of the game and the lucrative trades 


of caddying and course maintenance. 

The first such installation was ded- 
icated last month at New Orleans’ 
Milne Home, some of whose boys are 
shown above with Rood. Plans are 
now afoot for a nine-hole course for 
the Louisiana Training Institute, and 
Rood has a hopeful eye on institu- 
tions in the federal corrective sys- 
tem. All this has taken Rood a long 
distance from the practice tee at St. 
Mary's, but because of a lifetime 
commitment to boys in trouble Rood 
is delighted: "Most boys leave insti- 
tutions with nothing but dangerous- 
ly idle hands— and there’s always 
room for a caddie.” 
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THE XK-150 IS 1 he worlds most wanted sports car 


JAGUAR 




“Clear Kentucky Spring; Water, 

fresh and cool from its limestone depths, helps 
make our Old Kentucky Tavern Bourbon gentle 
and smooth for you. And we mellow every drop 7 
full years — the perfect time for Bourbon flavor!” 

01ENU0RE DISTILLERIES CO. "WHERE PERFECTION OF PRODUCT IS TRADITION*' LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 




